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John Melish and His Map of the 
United States 


URING his tenure as Chief of the 
I) Library's Map Division (1924— 

46), the late Col. Lawrence Mar- 
tin made detailed studies of several maps 
significant in the history of the United 
States. Among those to which he gave 
particular attention were John Mitchell’s 
A Map of the British and French Domin- 
ions in North America (1755), John 
Melish’s Map of the United States (1816- 
23), and John Disturnell’s Map of the 
United Mexican States (1847). 

Each of these maps was used to delimit 
boundaries in treaty agreements between 
the United States and its foreign neighbors. 
Colonel Martin’s studies were initiated to 
determine which of several variants of the 
respective maps were consulted by the 
boundary arbiters. The request for this in- 
formation came originally from the late 
Dr. David Hunter Miller, Historical Ad- 
viser at the Department of State and editor 
of Treaties and Other International Acts 
of the United States of America (8 vols., 
Washington, 1931-48). 

Summaries of Martin’s findings on the 
Mitchell and Disturnell maps were pub- 
lished in volumes 3 and 4 and volume 5, 
respectively, of the Treaties series. A brief 
paper on “John Mitchell’s Map,” by Colo- 
nel Martin, was published in the first vol- 
ume of the Quarterly Journal.1 Prior to 
his death in 1955, Colonel Martin had 
completed the rough draft of a compre- 
hensive work on John Mitchell and his 


1 OJCA, I (April-May-June, 1944), 36-38. 


noteworthy map, and had accumulated 
copious notes on the Melish map. 

In volume 3 of Miller’s Treaties, men- 
tion is made of John Melish’s Map of the 
United States, on which was laid down the 
United States-Mexican boundary, as de- 
scribed in the Adams-Onis Treaty (signed 
at Washington, Feb. 22, 1819, proclaimed 
Feb. 22, 1821). When this volume of the 
Treaties was published in 1933, Martin 
had not yet begun his detailed examination 
of Melish’s map. 

About 1935 Philip Coolidge Brooks em- 
barked on a scholarly analysis of the 
Adams-Onis Treaty and enlisted Martin’s 
help in seeking to determine which of sev- 
eral possible variants of Melish’s map was 
used in drawing the treaty boundary. 
During the next 5 or 6 years, Martin de- 
voted considerable attention and effort to 
the Melish map and its many editions and 
states. By 1939, when Brooks’ Diplomacy 
and the Borderlands, the Adams-Onis 
Treaty of 1819 was published by the Uni- 
versity of California Press, Martin had 
identified 20 different states or, as he chose 
to call them, “editions” of Melish’s Map of 
the United States. With only the meager 
references to the map in the treaty as a 
guide, Martin and Brooks were not able to 
determine which of the four variants pub- 
lished in 1818 was used in drawing the 
boundary. 

In his endeavor to unravel the chronol- 
ogy of the Melish map, Martin engaged in 
an intensive acquisitions program. By pur- 
chase, exchange, transfer, and photocopy 
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during the period 1936-42, he added some 
20 or more originals and reproductions of 
the map to the Library’s collections. The 
acquisitions were briefly described in the 
annual reports of the Map Division for 
those years. In 1942 Martin reported that 
a newly acquired 1818 edition “represents 
the tenth of the twenty-two identified edi- 
tions and the Library of Congress has orig- 
inals of sixteen of these editions and photo- 
stats of the other six. Our census of the 
examples of this map in the United States 
and abroad now includes 64 copies which 
we have examined, and eight others to 
which we have reliable references.” * 

World War II interrupted Martin’s re- 
search, and the 1942 Annual Report is the 
last that has reference to the Melish map. 
During the next 2 years, Martin and his 
staff were\gwamped with wartime requests 
for maps and cartographical information, 
and in April 1944 Colonel Martin took 
leave from the Library to accept an as- 
signment in the Map Division of the Office 
of Strategic Services. 

When World War II ended, Martin had 
completed 30 years of Federal service (22 
of which were in the Library’s Map Divi- 
sion), and, having reached the age of 66 
years, he applied for retirement. The re- 
quest was officially granted in April 1946, 
when the Librarian of Congress named 
Martin Honorary Consultant in Geog- 
raphy. 

During the next year or two, Colonel 
Martin sought to resume work on the sev- 
eral studies that had been halted by World 
War II. His workshop was now in his 
home, and during these years he removed 
from the Library the typescripts and notes 
of his Mitchell and Melish studies. Fail- 
ing health, however, prevented him from 
carrying these projects to completion or 
adding appreciably to the data he had com- 
piled prior to 1942. 
~ * Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress 

. 1942, p. 117. 
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After Lawrence Martin’s death on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1955, members of the staff of 
the Map Division assisted Mrs. Martin in 
examining his effects. No trace was found 
of the Mitchell and Melish materials or of 
several other incomplete and unpublished 
Martin studies. Various clues and pos- 
sible repositories were subsequently in- 
vestigated but none of the missing data 
was recovered. 

The need to assemble in an orderly 
arrangement the several editions and states 
of the Map of the United States and to fill 
requests for the Melish identification code 
prompted this writer to reconstruct and 
complete Martin’s study. He had as source 
material at least one original or photocopy 
of each of the 22 “editions” of the map 
identified by Martin up to 1942. For many 
of the maps the “edition” numbers were 
revised three or four times as Martin’s 
studies revealed new variants. 

The brief references to Melish’s United 
States map in the annual report of the 
Division from 1936 through 1942 were also 
of assistance in establishing identifications. 
To reconstruct the table it was necessary, 
however, to examine and to compare in 
detail (as did Martin) the separate maps 
in order to ascertain what data were added 
or deleted from the engraved plates be- 
tween printings. 

The reconstructed table and an accom- 
panying text relating to Melish and his 
contributions to early 19th-century map 
publishing were forwarded to the editor 
of the Quarterly Journal in April 1962. 
Several weeks later the notes and unedited 
draft of Colonel Martin’s study of the 
Melish map were located. These were 
carefully examined, then compared and 
collated with the identification table pre- 
pared by this writer; and the composite 
data were rechecked against all copies of 
the Melish map in the Library of Congress. 
This resulted in enlarging the list of rec- 
ognized variant states from 22 to 24 and 
in expanding the lists of identification data. 





The augmented table is appended to this 
paper. 

Rather than considering each variant 
a separate “edition”, as did Martin, it was 
decided to limit the latter designation to 
maps bearing the same yearly date. Vari- 
ants within a given year are designated as 
“states.” Should additional states be iden- 
tified, renumbering will be minimal. As 
an aid to more exact identification, Mar- 
tin’s “edition” numbers (amended in some 
instances) are given for each state. 

It should perhaps be noted that, like 
most maps published from the 17th through 
the middle of the 19th century, Melish’s 
United States was printed from engraved 
copper plates. To correct or add to a 
map the engraver could polish off selected 
parts of the plate and reengrave on it the 
newly acquired information. As geograph- 
ical knowledge increased during the several 
decades after the United States Constitu- 
tion was ratified, alert map publishers fre- 
quently revised their plates. 

In A Geographical Description of the 
United States, published as a supplement 
to his large map, Melish noted that in 
accordance with his general plan “editions 
of moderate size, only, are prepared, so 
as to afford frequent opportunities of bring- 
ing forward new matter. The map is 
printed off 100 at a time, and before a 
new hundred be printed, the plates are 
carefully revised, and if there be room for 
corrections or improvements, these are 
made accordingly.” 

As a result of Melish’s practice, it has 
been possible to distinguish 24 different 
states of the Map of the United States. 
The criteria listed for each variant do not 
necessarily include all the differences be- 
tween it and the preceding state. The 
table is presented as a guide to identify- 
ing the ascertained states of this important 
geographical and historical map of our 
country. In compiling the identification 
code, only changes made on the engraved 


plates have been recognized. Between 
plate modifications, Melish (or members of 
his staff) at times also indicated boundary 
changes by relocating the colored lines that 
were added by hand after the maps were 
printed. 

John Melish, author and publisher of 
the Map of the United States, established 
the first company in the country devoted 
solely to the publication of maps and geo- 
graphical works. He played a leading role 
in bringing together, from many and varied 
sources, the geographical knowledge of the 
period and in presenting it in an attractive 
and orderly manner for the edification and 
enlightenment of citizens and visitors alike 
during the expanding and formative years 
of the young Nation. Melish, who proudly 
advertised his profession as “Geographer 
and Map Publisher,” is one of the recog- 
nized founders of American commercial 
cartography. 

Orphaned at an early age, John Melish 
was apprenticed to a leading textile manu- 
facturer in his native city of Glasgow. 
During his leisure hours he studied at the 
University of Glasgow, and in due course 
his enterprise and ability were rewarded by 
admission to partnership in the textile 
company. 

Company business took Melish to the 
West Indies in 1798, and 8 years later he 
paid his first visit to the United States. 
Georgia was his primary goal, but personal 
interests also took him through most of the 
other seaboard States before he returned to 
Scotland in 1807. Melish was a careful 
and intelligent observer, and he reported 
in the journal of his travels that he “used 
every diligence in [his] power in making ob- 
servations and committing them to writ- 
ing.” 

Through various short-sighted policies, 
the British Government at this time was 
hampering commercial relations between 
Great Britain and the United States. With 
the hope of salvaging some of his com- 
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mercial outlets and investments, John Mel- 
ish returned to America in 1809, accom- 
panied by his son. As the political and 
economic situation had not improved by 
1810, Melish decided to sever his commer- 
cial and personal ties with Scotland and to 
settle in the United States. Toward the 
close of the year his wife joined him in 
New York, and together they reviewed fu- 
ture economic and professional prospects. 

Melish’s lifelong interest in farming sug- 
gested a tour of the western lands to ap- 
praise their agricultural potential. The 
trip covered more than 2,400 miles and ex- 
tended west to Ohio and north to upper 
New York State. 
lected, Melish reasoned, might also be of 
value to others. Consequently he decided 
to publish his journal of the western tour 
along with the reports of his earlier travels. 
The fact-filled two-volume work, entitled 
Travels in the United States of America 
in the Years 1806 & 1807, and 1809, 1810, 
© 1811, was published at Philadelphia in 
1812. 


physical and cultural landscape, as well as 


The information col- 


Many excellent descriptions of the 


shrewd personal observations, are contained 
therein. 

Probably of greater significance, how- 
ever, were the eight maps that illustrated 
the two volumes, for they launched Melish 
on a career as cartographer and map pub- 
lisher, which he followed for the rest of his 
life. In the preface to Travels, Melish re- 
ported that he had “spared no labour, nor 
expence, to have a good set of maps to il- 
lustrate this work. They have been drawn 
with great care from the best materials to 
which I could get access, aided by much 
local information, and the engraving has 
been executed by the first artists in Phila- 
delphia.” James Thackara and John Val- 


lance, established map and print engravers, 
prepared the plates. 

Melish settled in Philadelphia after his 
western tour. 


Plans to engage in agricul- 
ture were apparently abandoned as he be- 
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came more deeply involved in geography 
and cartography. His next project closely 
followed publication of the Travels. 
“While engaged in drawing [the maps for 
the Travels],” Melish informs us, “a much 
valued friend suggested the propriety of 
drawing a general map of the seat of war 
[i.e. the War of 1812], and proferred the 
use of a very ample set of maps in his pos- 
session.” The resulting publication, Mel- 
ish’s first exclusively cartographical work, 
was A Military and Topographical Atlas 
of the United States, published at Phila- 
delphia in 1813 by G. Palmer. Six of its 
eight maps were engraved by Henry S. 
Tanner, who shares credit with Melish, as 
both associate and competitor, for estab- 
lishing commercial map publishing in the 
United States. For the enlarged 1815 
edition of the Military . .. Atlas, Tan- 
ner engraved 8 of the 12 maps. 

Perhaps because his own travels dis- 
closed a need for a guidebook of the coun- 
try, Melish published in 1814 A Descrip- 
tion of the Roads in the United States, a 
54-page booklet. It includes no maps but 
lists in tables the major roads leading from 
Washington to various parts of the country, 
the most important lateral or crossroads, 
and the principal State roads. 
betwen cities is also indicated. 

With the War of 1812 still of major pub- 
lic interest, Melish observed in the pref- 
ace to the Description of the Roads that 
“the events of war, though often distress- 
ing in their nature, produce at least one 
good effect: they excite curiosity, and be- 
come subservient in a high degree to the 
dissemination of useful information.” To 
the task of compiling and disseminating 
geographical information Melish devoted 
his energies during the next 8 years. A 
revised and enlarged edition of the De- 
scription of the Roads was published in 
1816 as The Traveller’s Directory Through 
the United States. Melish also published 
an 1822 edition of the Directory, and an 
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1826 version was issued under the imprint 
of A. T. Goodrich of New York. 

Except for revisions of earlier items, 
Melish published no major geographical 
works in 1815. Most of his time and en- 
ergy during that year were employed in 
compiling the large Map of the United 
States With the Contiguous British @ 
Spanish Possessions. The June 1815 issue 
of the Analectic Magazine reported that 
“Mr. John Mellish has issued proposals for 
publishing by subscription, a six sheet map 
of the United States, and contiguous Brit- 
ish and Spanish possessions.” 

A year later (June 15, 1816) the editor 
of Niles’ Weekly Register announced: 
“The indefatigable Mr. Mellish is about to 
furnish us with a new and very interesting 
map of the United States and their terri- 
tories, with the adjacent British and Span- 
ish possessions. ... A proof impression 
was shewn to the editor a few days ago.” 

For the suggestion to publish a large map 
of the United States, Melish also gives 
credit to a friend. In a prospectus pub- 
lished in 1818 the cartographer wrote: 
“During the progress of the war [of 1812], 
a very respectable Friend in Philadelphia, 
when talking of the Map of the Seat of 
War, said ‘I wish friend John, thee would 
make a Map of the Seat of Peace.’ The 
hint was not lost. The author had seen the 
good effects of maps, particularly when ac- 
companied by descriptions, and he resolved 
to condense into one grand view the whole 
of the United Staies territory, including the 
British Possessions and Spanish Possessions 
contiguous to it, to be ready as soon as pos- 
sible after these regions became the ‘Seat of 
Peace.’ 

“The Author accordingly constructed 
the Map and Description of the United 
States With the Contiguous British and 
Spanish Possessions, accompanied by a 
Geographical Description, which, being 
one link in the chain for the dissemination 
of geographical science among the citizens 


of the United States, will be more particu- 
larly described hereafter.” * 

Melish emphasized in the prospectus 
that his map was to cover the whole of the 
United States territory. Colonel Martin 
believed, however, that the cartographer’s 
original plan envisioned a map in four 
sheets, each approximately 25 by 20 inches, 
and limited to the territory east of the Pa- 
cific watershed. This belief is supported by 
a statement in the 1816 edition of Melish’s 
Geographical Description. He noted 
therein that “it was intended to carry the 
map no farther west than the ridge dividing 
the waters falling into the Gulf of Mexico, 
from those falling into the Pacific Ocean. 
A subsequent view of the subject pointed 
out the propriety of adding the two west- 
ern sheets so as to carry it to the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

As published, the six-sheet map measured 
approximately 3 by 434 feet. Six of the 
seven states of the map published in 1816 
carry the notice “Entered According to Act 
of Congress the 6th day of June 1816.” 
The note in Niles’ Register indicates, how- 
ever, that no copies of the map were dis- 
tributed at this early date. Colonel Mar- 
tin believed that the first copies of the map 
were not offered for sale until November 
1816. 

The United States map apparently 
found a ready market, and early printings 
were quickly sold out. In Martin’s opinion, 
at least three states of the map were pub- 
lished before the end of 1816. No copies 
of Melish’s map are dated 1817. Several 
states of the 1816 edition, however, were 
probably not distributed until the succeed- 
ing year. 

The Map of the United States is one of 
John Melish’s major publications and is a 
noteworthy milestone in the development 

* Geographical Intelligence, Including a Pro- 
spectus of the Map and Description of the World, 
Map and Description of the United States... 


(Philadelphia, 1818), p. 4. Photostat in Mar- 
tin’s notes. 
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of American private cartography. The 
early editions were printed from six en- 
graved copper plates prepared by the well- 
known craftsmen John Vallance and Henry 
S. Tanner. The map, published at the 
scale of 1 inch to 60 miles was one of the 
first to show the full east-west extent of the 
United States from. the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

As mentioned above, Melish prepared 
as a supplement to his large map a booklet 
entitled A Geographical Description of the 
United States. A particularly valuable and 
useful feature of the Geographical Descrip- 
tion is the section that summarizes the 
source materials consulted in compiling the 
United States map. “The various state 
maps, from actual survey” supplied data 
for the more settled areas of the country, 
while “information regarding the terri- 
tories was principally procured from the 
land office at Washington.” The travel 
reports of Zebulon Pike, Lewis and Clark, 
and other explorers and surveyors fur- 
nished data about the western lands. Sum- 
ming up, the Description affirms that “the 
author has been most generously supplied 
with information from every quarter; and 
he has used every exertion to avail him- 
self of it, so as to produce a view of the 
country, which he hopes will be as valuable 
to his fellow citizens as it is gratifying to 
himself.” The Geographical Description 
proved to be as popular as the map, and a 
second 1816 edition was published. 

The “various state maps from actual sur- 
vey,” which were basic source material for 
the large United States map, were highly 
regarded by Melish. The United States 
map, he emphasized, was intended for gen- 
eral reference and “as a key to the local 
maps of the several states and territories 
from actual survey.” For more detailed 
information, the “state maps” were 
recommended. 

Most State maps published before 1816 
were privately produced, but some sub- 
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sidy was provided by the State governments 
in certain instances. Melish strongly ad- 
vocated that such maps “should be state 
property, subject to the control of no in- 
dividual whatever. Individuals are not 
equal to the task of bringing them forward, 
and keeping them correct. Whenever they 
have embarked in the business, they have 
lost much time and money; and unless the 
states embark in it, the geography of the 
country cannot be brought to maturity.” 

Largely because of the insistence of Mel- 
ish and other enthusiasts, the Pennsylvania 
Legislature adopted in 1814 a resolution 
to sponsor preparation of a State map. 
Early in 1816, Melish appeared before a 
legislative committee to outline ways and 
means to produce the map, and shortly 
thereafter an act was passed by the Legisla- 
ture authorizing compilation. The act pro- 
vided that surveys be carried out in each 
county by qualified local surveyors. 

Instructions for drawing the county 
maps, along with a sample format, were 
printed in the Geographical Description; 
the specifications were very probably drawn 
by Melish. County maps, based on the 
surveys, at the scale of 244 miles to an 
inch, were deposited with the Secretary 
of State. The latter was authorized to con- 
tract with “some suitable person” to use 
the county surveys in compiling a map of 
Pennsylvania at the scale of 5 miles to an 
inch. The contract was awarded to John 
Melish, and he was occupied with the map 
for the next 5 or 6 years. 

A number of other cartographic works 
were also produced by Melish and his staff 
during this period. The large Map of the 
World on the Mercator Projection, pub- 
lished in 1818, was described as “one of the 
most beautiful and best finished maps we 
have seen published in the United States.” * 
A Geographical Description of the World, 


“In Niles’ Weekly Register, June 6, 1818, pp. 
241-42. 

















Intended as an Accompaniment to the 
Map of the World on Mercator’s Projec- 
tion was issued in the same year. 

A third edition of the Geographical De- 
scription was also an 1818 publication. 
Melish notes therein that “it is about fifteen 
months since the first edition of this work 
issued from the press. Two whole editions 
have been disposed of, and the demand 
continues unabated.” He hoped that “a 
new edition of the description will be made 
annually, and every thing new that occurs 
in the course of the year, will be inserted 
in the new edition.” This goal was not 
achieved, and only one subsequent edition 
of the Description, published in 1826 after 
Melish’s death, is known. 

In 1818 Melish also published a new edi- 
tion of the United States map. Four vari- 
ants have been identified, each of which 
carries the note “Improved to the Ist of 
January 1818.” It is the 1818 edition that 
was consulted by the official arbiters in 
laying down the boundary between the 
United States and the Spanish possessions 
in 1819. Article III of the Adams-Onis 
Treaty, concluded at Washington on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1819, notes: “The boundary line 
between the two countries, west of the Mis- 
sissippi, shall begin on the Gulf of Mexico, 
at the mouth of the River Sabine, in the 
sea; continuing along the western bank of 
the river to the 32d degree of latitude: 
thence by a line due north to the degree 
of latitude where it strikes the Rio Roxo 
of Natchitoches or Red River; thence, fol- 
lowing the course of the Rio Roxo west- 
ward to the degree of longitude 100 west 
from London and 23 from Washington, 
thence crossing the said Red River, run- 
ning thence by a line due north to the 
River Arkansas; thence following the 
course of the southern bank of the Ar- 
kansas to its source, in latitude 42° north; 
and thence in that parallel to the South 
Sea. The whole being as laid down in 
Melish’s Map of the United States, pub- 
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lished at Philadelphia, improved to the 
first of January, 1818.” 

Two states of an 1819 edition of the Map 
of the United States were published; both 
of which bear the designation “Improved 
to the Ist of April, 1819.” The earlier of 
the two is the first to show, by means of a 
dash-dot engraved line, the United States— 
Mexican boundary as fixed by the Adams- 
Onis Treaty. 

Eight identified variants of the map are 
dated 1820. The first two carry the notice 
“Entered according to Act of Congress 
the 6th day of June 1820”; on the other 
five the date is given as the “16th of June.” 
Only the southeast sheet (of six) is known 
for the first state. It is uncolored and may 
have been deposited for copyright in this 
incomplete form. No published maps of 
this state were distributed. Apparently, 
the publisher decided to make major 
modifications shortly after the proofsheet 
was deposited. 

The enlarged 1826 edition of the Geo- 
graphical Description, prepared by Melish 
but not published until after his death, de- 
scribes the basic changes and the reasons 
therefor. He wrote: “When the late treaty 
was negotiated with Spain which had refer- 
ence to the map in fixing the southwest 
boundary, it was determined to bring for- 
ward an entire new edition of the Map, 
exhibiting Florida as a part of the United 
States, and making all alterations that had 
taken place in the country, up to the time 
of publication; and from a conviction that 
Mexico would soon become independent, 
and would eventually be of great impor- 
tance to the United States, it was deter- 
mined to add another sheet exhibiting a 
complete view of that very interesting 
country, with all the most important West 
India Islands. This was accordingly ex- 

ecuted, and the supplement was so enlarged 
as to exhibit a view of the whole West 
Indies, with Guatimala [sic], the Isthmus 
of Panama, and the northern provinces of 
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South America, now forming part of the 
Republic of Colombia.” 

The addition of the West Indies and 
southern Mexico increased the overall size 
of the map to 43 by 57 inches for the sec- 
ond state of the 1820 edition, which was 
the first to be published in the enlarged 
format. The change in the imprint date 
from the 6th to the 16th of June is the only 
recognizable alteration on the third state of 
the 1820 edition. Subsequent variants 
published in 1820 are distinguished pri- 
marily by additions and corrections in the 
Latin American portions of the map. 

There is no 1821 edition of the United 
States map, and no other major work was 
published by Melish in that year. Very 
likely, he and his associates were busily en- 
gaged in completing the compilation of and 
engraving for the State Map of Pennsyl- 
vania. This map, prepared on contract for 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, is one of 
Melish’s most distinguished contributions. 
It was published in 1822 and was enthusias- 
tically received. The Niles’ Weekly Reg- 
ister for September 28, 1822, reported: 
“The long expected map [of Pennsylvania] 
by Mr. Mellish has at length appeared. It 
may be called a magnificent work, worthy 
of the great commonwealth which has so 
liberally furnished the means to produce 
it. Greater accuracy could not well have 
been expected than is assured in this map, 
made up chiefly of county surveys, taken 
by experienced persons, resident in the 
respective counties and responsible to their 
immediate friends and neighbors for the 
truth of their presentations.” 

After examining proof copies of the map, 
the Secretary and Surveyor-General of 
Pennsylvania reported in March 1822 that 
“they feel no hesitation in declaring that, 
in their view, the whole work, embracing 
the plan, the drawing, the engraving, and 
the colouring, are all evincive of the great 
exertions of the contractor to comply with 
his engagement, and that the map is worthy 
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of the expense which the state has incurred 
in bringing it to perfection.” 

A model for its type, the Pennsylvania 
map is at the scale of 5 miles to an inch 
and measures 6 feet 5 inches by 4 feet 6 
inches. It was engraved by Benjamin Tan- 
ner, who also prepared plates for other 
Melish maps. Revised editions of the State 
map were published in 1824, 1826, and 
1832. 

With the Pennsylvania map in the hands 
of the engraver, Melish was able to devote 
further attention to revising and improving 
his United States. A new edition of the 
map was published in 1822, of which two 
states are identified. Both bear the notice 
“Improved to 1822” at the bottom of the 
title cartouche. The principal modifica- 
tions and additions are found in the upper 
Mississippi Valley region, in the Far West, 
where corrections were made in the Colum- 
bia River drainage system, and along’ the 
United States-Mexican border. 

Work on a revised and enlarged edition 
of the Geographical Description also en- 
gaged John Melish during this period. 
Expanded to more than 500 pages, the revi- 
sion was published in 1826 by A. T. Good- 
rich of New York. In the preface, written 
in July 1822, Melish noted that “the De- 
scription having answered a valuable pur- 
pose, it was determined to bring forward a 
new and improved edition as soon as possi- 
ble after access could be had to the United 
States census of 1820. This, it was pre- 
sumed, could be comprised in a work of 250 
pages; but, on arranging the necessary de- 
tails, it has swelled out to more than 500 
pages .... To this has been added 12 local 
maps, so as to illustrate some of the most 
important positions in the country.” 

The closing paragraph of the preface 
could serve as an epitaph to John Melish. 
“Having had access to the best geographi- 
cal materials, and having used his utmost 
endeavours to put them into a form calcu- 
lated to instruct his fellow citizens, [he 








wrote] the author respectfully consigns this 
work to their care, believing that his la- 
bour will not have been in vain.” 

Death came suddenly to John Melish 
while he was still vigorously engaged in 
“promulgating geographical information.” 
Publisher Goodrich notes in his preface to 
the 1826 edition of the Description: “A 
inemoir of the late John Melish was in- 
tended to have been inserted in this edi- 
tion, but unforeseen circumstances have 
prevented it, and confines this brief note 
to the single remark that he closed his 
active and valuable life in the city of Phila- 
delphia, on the 30th of December, 1822.” 
It is to be regretted that the memoir was 
never written, for our information about 
Melish is derived almost exclusively from 
his own publications. 

The final chapter on John Melish is not 
a happy one. Within a week after his 
death, newspapers announced an auction 
at which was offered “all the entire stock 
in the trade of the late John Melish, com- 
prising a valuable collection of Engraved 
Copper Plates, with the copy rights and 
impressions from the said plates.” A fort- 
night after his interment there was auc- 
tioned “all the neat household furniture 
of John Melish, deceased, comprising side- 
board, breakfast and dining tables, chairs, 
carpets, bedsteads, beds and bedding, with 
a variety of other articles not enumerated 
as well as kitchen furniture.” 

Thus, the Melish map firm, like its 
founder, came to an abrupt end. The 
plates and stock of publications were ap- 
parently purchased by several dealers and 
publishers. As noted above, A. T. Good- 
rich of New York City issued the third 
edition of Melish’s Geographical Descrip- 
tion in 1826. A small United States map 
carries the note “Improved to 1824 by 
Jno. G. Melish and published by A. T. 
Goodrich & Company, New York.” This 
appears to be the sole cartographic contri- 
bution of John G. Melish, who was prob- 


ably the son of the distinguished map 
publisher. 

The final edition of Melish’s large Map 
of the United States was published in 1823. 
There appear to be no geographical or 
cartographical changes from the second 
state of the 1822 edition; however, the 
phrase “Published by John Melish Phila- 


> 


delphia,” was removed from the title car- 
touche and replaced by “Published by 
James Finlayson, Agent Philad* Succes- 
sor to John Melish,” and beneath the 
cartouche is the note “Improved to 1823.” 

With these few exceptions and except 
for later editions of the Pennsylvania map, 


previously noted, Melish’s name does not 


appear on maps published after 1823. The 


position he held as the leading map pub- 
lisher of Philadelphia and of the United 
States was very shortly assumed by Henry 
S. Tanner. During the next several dec- 
ades, Tanner raised American commercial 
map publishing to new levels of excellence. 
An obituary, in a Philadelphia paper, 
attested that Melish’s “works in the sci- 
ences of geography and political economy 
are universally known, and their impor- 
tance has been acknowledged by the highest 
characters in our country.”*® Five Presi- 
dents of the United States are known to 
have possessed copies of Melish’s large map 
of the country,® and Melish was personally 
acquainted with several of these gentlemen. 
The variety and number of Melish’s pub- 
lications are truly remarkable, especially 
when it is recalled that he accomplished all 
this within scarcely more than a decade. 
For his significant cartographic contribu- 
tions John Melish merits recognition as one 
of the founders of American commercial 
map publishing. 
Wa ttTeER W. Ristow 
Chief, Map Division 


* Democratic Press [Philadelphia], Jan. 1, 
1823. 

* John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, and James Monroe. 
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TABLE FOR IDENTIFYING VARIANT EDITIONS AND STATES OF JOHN MELISH’S 


Map OF THE UNITED STATES 


Reconstructed and Edited by 


WALTER W. Ristow 


After Original Studies by LAWRENCE MARTIN 


1816 edition 


Seven states of this edition are recognized. 
All but the first carry, at the bottom of the title 
cartouche, the printed notice “Entered according 
to Act of Congress the 6th day of June 1816.” 


First state (Martin’s “‘first edition”). 

This incomplete proof copy was probably de- 
posited for copyright by Melish before finished 
copies were available for sale. Martin believed 
that Melish’s original plan envisioned a map, 
to be printed from four engraved plates, that 
extended west only as far as 108°15’ west of 
London. This plan was apparently abandoned 
by Melish in favor of the six-sheet map that 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 
The copyright deposit copy in the Library of 
Congress Map Division is the only known copy 
of this state. It has the following unique 
features: 

1. Lacks imprint date below “John Melish” 
in title cartouche. 

2. Engravers’ names are lacking. 

3. The design of the eagle, shield, and box 
around the word “Map” at the beginning of 
the title are not completely filled in as on all 
subsequent states. 

4. Lacks scale of miles. 

5. Except in the margin of the south central 
sheet (of six), there are no printed latitude 
and longitude figures. 

6. A manuscript notation in the lower right 
margin reads: “Entered According to Act of 
Congress the [blank] day of June 1816, and 
published by John Melish.” 

7. The Gulf of Mexico is not named. 

8. The Canada-United States boundary 
(Great Lakes to the Pacific) is an engraved 
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line of dashes and dots, labeled “Northern 
Boundary of Louisiana,” that curves broadly 
along the watershed. 


Library of Congress holdings: 


An original (mounted) and a photostat nega- 
tive (4 parts only, of 6) of same. 
G3700 1816M4 


Second state (Martin’s “second edition’’). 

1. Copyright notice, “Entered according 
to Act of Congress the 6th day of June 1816,” 
is printed on the title cartouche. 

2. “Engraved by J. Vallance & H. S. Tan- 
ner” added. 

3. “Published by John Melish Philadelphia” 
added. 

4, Eagle, shield, and box around “Map” at 
the top of the title cartouche are filled in. 

5. Scale of miles added to right of 
cartouche. 

6. Longitude and latitude figures are printed 
on the outer margins of all six sheets of the 
map. 

7. A “Statistical Table” is added in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

8. The Gulf of Mexico is named. 

9. West of the headwaters of the Rio del 
Norte (i.e., the Rio Grande) are added the 
words “The Limits of Louisiana in this quarter 
are undefined.” 

10. At the head of “‘Marias R.,” the north- 
ernmost branch of the Missouri, the word 
“Northern” is inserted before “Point of 
observation.” 

11. There has been deleted all but a frag- 
ment (2 dots and 212 dashes due east of Lake 
Yuntas) of the dash-dot line that, on the first 
state, extended from B. S. Joseph on the Gulf 





of Mexico, passed east of San Antonio, then 
followed the mountain range east of the Rio 
Puerco. This fragment remains on all sub- 
sequent states of the map. 

12. The dot boundary line along the east 
border of Coahuila Province, Mexico, has been 
changed to a dash-dot line. 

13. The hand-colored boundary of the 
Spanish possessions is shifted to the lower Rio 
Grande and the Rio Puerco, but parts of the 
names “Coahuila,” “New Santander,” and 
“Intendency of San Louis Potosi” are left 
astride the Rio Grande. 

14. In the state of Louisiana are added the 
words “Grant to Maisonrouge,” “Derbane 
R.,” “Bastrops Claim,” and “R. Bon Idee.” 

15. In Georgia a boundary and the words 
“Genl. Jackson’s Treaty Line” are added. 

16. “Indiana Territory” is changed to 
“Indiana.” 

17. The names “Northwest Territory,” 
“Michigan Territory,” and “Illinois Terri- 
tory” are added. 

18. The curved line of dashes and dots from 
the Gulf of Georgia to the Lake of the Woods 
(designated as “Northern Boundary of Louisi- 
ana” on the first state) is deleted. 

19. From the Gulf of Georgia to the Lake 
of the Woods an engraved dash-dot line is 
added along the approximate parallel of 
49°37'30” north. 


Note: Relative to the northwest boundary of 
the United States, Melish gives the following 
explanation in the first edition of the Geograph- 
ical Description: 

“So far as the northwest corner of the Lake 
of the Woods, there can be but one opinion on 
the subject of the northern boundary. The 
boundary as exhibited on the map, is expressly 
in the terms of the treaty. When the line comes 
to be accurately run by the commissioners, there 
may be some deviations from the views here 
given, but the principle will remain unchanged. 

“As to the country west of the Lake of the 
Woods, it is evident that the commissioners were 
of opinion, that it should be part of the ter- 
ritory of the United States, as high as a line 
to be run due west from the north-west corner 
of that lake until it reached as far west as the 
Mississippi, which was at that period the western 
boundary of the United States. Subsequent 
events have annexed the whole of Louisiana to 
the country, so that the northern boundary 
behoves to be ascertained, as it was possessed 


by France; but the country never having been 
settled, the boundary has not been accurately 
defined. The best course as regards this map, 
has appeared to run the boundary line due 
west from the north-west corner of the Lake 
of the Woods to the Gulf of Georgia, and thence 
along that gulf, and the Straits of Juan de Fuco, 
to the Pacific Ocean. 
however, we have deviated a little from that 
line. From the view of the head waters of the 


In colouring the map, 


Missouri, as exhibited on the map, which is the 
result of all the information we have been able 
to procure, it appears that they extend beyond 
this line, and so does the head waters of Clark’s 
River. It is presumed, by some, that both ought 
to belong to the United States, and the map 
is coloured accordingly, that both views of the 
subject may be seen.” 


Library of Congress holdings: 


a. Photostat negative (in 6 parts) trom an 
original in the New York Public Library 
(““Mrs. Thomas Gordon’s copy’’). 

b. Photostat negative (in 6 parts) from an 
original in the collection of Thomas W. 
Streeter. 

G3700 1816.M4a 


Third state (Martin’s “third edition”). 
1. “Mansfield” and “Wooster” are added 
in Ohio. 
2. “Vevay or” is inserted before “Swiss 
Vineyards” in southeastern Indiana. 


Library of Congress holdings: 


a. Original (mounted) acquired on ex- 
change in 1940 from the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 

b. Photostat positive (mounted) and neg- 
ative (in 8 parts) acquired on exchange, in 
1937 from the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. (Nota copy of (a) above). 

G3700 1816.M4b 


Fourth state (Martin’s “third [actually fourth] 
edition”). 
1. The town of Adelphi is added in Ohio. 
2. A new trail has been introduced in Ohio 
between Athens and Chillicothe by way of 
Adelphi. 
Library of Congress holdings: 
a. Original (“James Monroe copy”). Pho- 


tostat positive (mounted) and negative (in 
6 parts) of same. 
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b. Photostat negative (in 6 parts) from 
original in collections of the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society. 

c. Photostat positive (mounted) and neg- 
ative (in 10 parts) from original in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. 

d. Photostat positive (mounted) and nega- 
tive (in 6 parts) from original in the New 
York Public Library. G3700 1816.M4c 
Fifth state (Martin’s “fourth [actually fifth] edi- 

tion’). 

1. Towns of Cadiz and Cambridge appear 
for the first time in Ohio. 
2. “Frankfort” in Ohio is renamed ‘‘Wash- 
ington.” 
3. “Charleston” replaces the letters “C.H.” 
in western Virginia (present West Virginia). 

4. Newly added place names in western 
Virginia are Great Falls, Salt Works, and 
Coal R. 

5. Olympian Springs is added in eastern 
Kentucky. 

6. A trail is added from G. Kenhawa in 
western Virginia to Mt. Sterling, just west 
of Olympian Springs. 

7. In southwestern Pennsylvania “N. Ge- 
neva” is deleted and reengraved near Union. 

8. The road between Steubenville and 
Zanesville in Ohio is relocated. The mileage 
numeral 35 is deleted, and the numerals 19, 
42, 10, and 25 are introduced. 


Library of Congress holdings: 

a. Original (mounted). 

b. Photostat negative (in 6 parts) from 
an original in the collection of Thomas W. 
Streeter. G3700 1816.M4d 

Sixth state (Martin’s “fifth [actually sixth] edi- 
tion” 

1. The following new place names are 
introduced in southern Indiana: Brookville, 
Blackford, Brownstown, Busserow C., Centre- 
ville, Darlington, Fredericksburg, Lawrence- 
burg, Loughery Cr., Madison, Orleans, Paoli, 
Princeton, Salem, Shaker T., Troy, Vernon, 
and White Water R. 

2. Also in southern Indiana, “Harmonist 


Society” is changed to “Harmony.” 

3. “Clarksville,” Indiana, is changed to 
“New Albany.” 

4. A dotted line is added in eastern Indiana 
to enclose a land grant (west of Centreville). 

5. The name “Charleston” is added in 
northern Kentucky. 
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Library of Congress holdings: 


An original (mounted). G3700 1816.M4e 


Seventh state (Martin’s “sixth [actually seventh] 
edition’). 

1. The designation “Mississippi Territory” 
is removed. 

2. The former area of Mississippi Territory 
is divided to form the State of Mississippi and 
Alabama Territory, which are so named. A 
dash-dot boundary divides the two new units. 

3. Jacksonville is added in east central 
Louisiana. 

4. Also in Louisiana, the words “Amite or” 
are introduced before “Manshak R.,” and 
the new stream names Tangapaho R., Tick- 
fah R., and Thompsons C. are added. 

5. Buttahacky Cr. and Tukaloosa R. are 
deleted in Alabama. The streams are re- 
drawn and renamed, respectively, Black War- 
rior R. and Cahawba R. 

6. Course of Bear Cr. has been rerouted so 
that the stream enters the Tennessee River 
farther west than on the previous state. 

7. The circle locating the city of Mobile, 
Ala., has been replaced by a new symbol. 

8. A trail has been introduced extending 
from Mobile northwestward to east central 
Mississippi. 

Library of Congress holdings: 

a. Photostat positive (mounted) and neg- 
ative (in 6 parts) from an original in the 
collection of Thomas W. Streeter. 

b. Photostat positive (mounted) and neg- 
ative (in 4 parts) of southern half of map 
only, from an original in the Historical Society 


G3700 1816.M4f 


of Pennsylvania. 


1818 edition 


Four states of this edition have been iden- 
tified, each of which carries the note “Improved 
to the Ist of January 1818.” The majority of 
the changes on all four states are found in the 
upper Mississippi valley and in the Gulf States. 


First state (Martin’s “seventh [actually eighth] 
edition’’). 

1. Near the mouth of Black Warrior R., in 
western Alabama Territory, is added the de- 
signation “French Settlement.” 

2. In the sea, off the coast of southeastern 
United States, is added the name “Atlantic 
Ocean.” 





Library of Congress holdings: 


An original (mounted). G3700 1818.M4 
Second state (Martin’s “eighth [actually ninth] 
edition’). 

1. The Illinois-Indiana dash-dot boundary 
has been moved slightly west to approximately 
the 10°25’ meridian west of Washington, D.C. 
It now touches the S in “Illinois.” 

2. The upper course of the Illinois River in 
northern Illinois has been relocated, and the 
following names that were present on the pre- 
vious state have been removed: Illinois R., Fox 
R., L. Illinois, Old Fort, March R., Semi 
Quan R., Demi Quan L., Sagasnon R., and 
Mine R. 

3. To replace some of the deleted names (2 
above), the following new names are intro- 
duced: Illinois R., Lake Illinois or Peoire, Ft. 
Clark, R. Micouenne, R. of la Mine, and R. 
Mauvaise Terre. 

4. The following names are deleted along 
the Mississippi River in western Illinois: Sand 
Bank, Steep Bank, Sand Bank Cr., U.S. Agri- 
cultural Establishment, Rapids des Moines, 
Indian Vil., and Hurricane I. In the same 
general area the following new names are 
introduced: Edward R. and Hendersons R. 

5. West of the Mississippi River near its 
junction with the Missouri, the following new 
names are introduced in uppercase letters: 
Arkansas District, Cape Girardeau District, 
Howard District, Lawrence District, and St. 
Louis District. Dash boundary lines enclose 
them. 

6. The name “Missouri River” is moved 
from the nerth to the south side of the stream 
in its lower course. 

7. In Howard District the phrase “Army 
Lands 500,000 Acres” is introduced, with a 
dotted boundary around the tract. 

8. The designations “Indian Boundary” 
and “Osage Boundary” are introduced on the 
north and west borders of Howard District, 
respectively. 

9. The words “Army Lands 500,000 Acres” 
are deleted in St. Louis District. 

10. The following new names appear in 
Alabama Territory: Eagleville, Ft. Mimes, Ft. 
Montgomery, and R. Aux Pierres. 

11. The Black Warrior River has been re- 
located slightly to the east and now cuts 
through the L in “Alabama.” 

12. Murder Cr. is deleted in south central 
Alabama Territory. 


13. In the north central part of that 
territory Madison County is introduced and 
is outlined with a dotted border. 

14. In the same area, Huntsville is moved 
and relettered. 

15. The Wabash River is relocated on the 
southwestern border of Indiana. 

16. In the same general area “F. Harrison” 
is relettered “Ft. Harrison.” 

17. In southeastern Illinois “L. Water” is 
changed to “L. Wabash R.” 


Library of Congress holdings: 


a. Original of east half of map only 
(mounted ), transferred from U.S. Geological 
Survey in April 1936. 

b. Photostat positive (mounted) and nega- 
tive (in 8 parts) of an original in the collec- 
tion of Dr. William E. Wrather. 

G3700 1818.M4a 


Third state (Martin’s “ninth [actually tenth] 


edition’’). 

1. The northern boundary of Illinois has 
been relocated farther north, near the parallel 
of 42°30’ north. This places Chicago within 
Illinois rather than in the Northwest Terri- 
tory as on earlier states. 

2. Illinois appears as a State for the first 
time with the word “Territory” deleted. (In- 
asmuch as Illinois was not admitted as a 
State until Dec. 3, 1818, this state of the map 
may not have been published until after that 
date. ) 


Library of Congress holdings: 


a. Three photostat positives (mounted) 
and one negative (in 8 parts) from an original 
in the Department of State. (Reproductions 
acquired at different dates. ) 

b. Reduced photographic print. 

G3700 1818.M4b 


Fourth state (Martin’s “tenth [actually eleventh] 


edition”). 

1. After “Scale of miles” there is added 
“60 to an inch.” 

2. In Louisiana “Amite or Manshak R.” is 
renamed Iberville Bayou. A tributary flowing 
into the latter from the north is named 
Amite R. 

3. In northwest Alabama Territory Watts 
T. is deleted. 

4. Additions in northern Alabama Territory 
include Paint Rock R., Flint R., Second Cr., 
Cotaco Cr., Florence, Turkey Town, and Wills 
Cr. In the southern part of the territory, Ft. 
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Claiborne, Ft. Crawford, and a branch of 
Conecah R. are added. 

5. The spelling of Koosa R. in central Ala- 
bama is changed to Coosa R. 

6. From Florence in northwestern Alabama 
a straight highway has been introduced. It 
extends across southeastern Mississippi and 
terminates at Madisonville in eastern Louisi- 
ana. It is designated “General Jacksons 
Road.” 

7. From Madisonville a new, curved high- 
way extends northeast, via Jacksonville C.H., 
to the ford across the Pearl River near the 
Louisiana-Mississippi border. 

8. The road that crossed the northwest 
corner of Alabama Territory and central Mis- 
sissippi, with a general northeast-southwest 
trend, has been rerouted in several portions. 
Along that portion of the road in central 
Mississippi appears the phrase “Road made 
by order of Government.” 

9. The shape and trend of Lake Michigan 
have been altered; the new trend is northeast- 
southwest. 

10. Lake Michigan is relettered from south 
to north (north to south on earlier states). 

11. The northern boundary of Indiana is 
relocated slightly to the south. Lake Michi- 
gan now washes the State at the northwest 
corner rather than on the north central border. 

12. Illinois has been relettered, closing the 
gap between the N and the O. 

13. The Ohio-Michigan boundary has been 
moved south about 12 miles. 

14. The shorelines of southeastern Wiscon- 
sin and northeastern Illinois are modified 
along with the change in configuration of 
southern Lake Michigan. 

15. Chicago is relettered and relocated. 

16. Melwakee is added within Illinois to a 
position north of Chicago. 

17. The spelling of Lake Peoire in north 
central Illinois is changed to ‘‘Pioria.” 

18. The following new names are intro- 
duced in central Illinois: Edwardsville, F. 
Russel, Grand Kickapoo Village, Janoanong 
R., Manitou R., Monk R., Saline Fork, San- 
guemon R., and Sugar Cr. 

19. Pensacola and St. Marks, in northwest 
Florida, have been relettered and moved. 

20. The following new names are intro- 
duced in Florida: Ft. Gadsden, Oke-locke- 
onne R., St. Marks R., and Suwaney R. 

21. Additions in Georgia include: Ft. 
Scott, Ft. Gaines, and Ft. Early. 
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22. In Tennessee Holston R., Tennessee R., 
and Tellico R. are added and Notahacky R. 
is relettered Natachucky R. 

23. The following changes have been made 
in the vicinity of the U.S.-Mexican bound- 
ary established by the 1819 Treaty: (a) 
Carcasiou R. in southwestern Louisiana is 
relettered Carcasui R.; (b) Natchez R. in 
eastern Texas is replaced by “Rio de nieves or 
Neches R.”; and (c) Galveston is introduced 
about 45 miles upstream from the mouth of 
the Neches River. 

24. The United States-Canadian boundary 
is now shown as a dash-dot engraved line that 
follows the 49° parallel from the Lake of 
the Woods to longitude 36° W of Washington, 
D.C. The old dash-dot engraved line (ap- 
proximately 49°37’ north latitude) has not 
been deleted, however. 


Library of Congress holdings: 
a. An original (mounted). 
b. Photostat positive (mounted) and nega- 
tive (in 6 parts) of an original in the Har- 
vard University Library. G3700 1818.M4c 


' 


1819 edition 


Both of the two identified states of this edition 
carry the note “Improved to the Ist of April 
1819.” 


First state (Martin’s “eleventh [actually twelfth] 
edition” ). 

1. This is the first state to show (with a 
dash-dot engraved line) the United States— 
Mexican boundary, as established by the 
Adams-Onis Treaty. The boundary begins on 
the Gulf of Mexico and follows successively 
the Sabine River, the 93°55’ meridian (w. of 
London), the Red River, the 100° meridian, 
the Arkansas River, and the 42° parallel. 
Along the latter parallel, between the Rocky 
Mountains and the upper course of the Mult- 
nomah River, the dash-dot symbols are 
omitted. They are also lacking in the middle 
course of the Arkansas River. A dash line in 
this section, designated as ‘‘Pikes route,” is 
found on states of the map dated as early as 
1816. 

2. West of the Arkansas River and south 
of the parallel of 42° the phrase “The Limits 


of Louisiana in this quarter are undefined,” 
which was first introduced on the second state 
of the 1816 edition, is removed. 








3. Alabama is shown as a State for the first 
time with deletion of the word “Territory”; 
notwithstanding the fact that Alabama was 
not officially admitted to the Union until Dec. 
14, 1819. 

4. “Arkansaw Territory” is added to em- 
brace Lawrence District and Arkansas District. 
The spelling of the latter is changed to 
“Arkansaw.” 

5. The dashed boundary between Lawrence 
District and Cape Girardeau District, near 
latitude 36°10’ north, is deleted. 

6. A new northern boundary of Arkansaw 
is introduced as a line of dashes and dots fol- 
lowing the parallel of 36° east of St. Francis 
River and the parallel 36°30’ west of the 
stream. Between these two parallels the new 
engraved boundary follows the east bank of 
the St. Francis. 

7. The word “Territory” of “Missouri Ter- 
ritory” is moved from a position near 35°30’ 
north latitude to a position near 39°15’ north. 

8. A new western boundary of Texas is in- 
troduced as a dotted line extending from the 
Arkansas River at Pikes Block House to the 
Rio del Norte north of Santa Fe, near the 38° 
parallel. 

9. A new dash-dot boundary is engraved 
along the 49° parallel from the Lake of the 
Woods to the Rocky Mountains, but the older 
dash-dot engraved line along the parallel of 
49°40’ from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Gulf of Georgia is not deleted. 

10. A northward curving dash-dot boundary 
crossing the Rocky Mountains around 50°20’ 
north latitude is introduced. 


Library of Congress holdings: 


An original (mounted). G3700 1819.M4 


Second state (Martin’s 
thirteenth] edition”). 

1. In the Statistical Table “Territory” is 
dropped following Illinois and Mississippi. 

2. Alabama is added at the bottom of the 
first column of the table with no figures for 
length, breadth, area, or population. 

3. Missouri is shown as a State for the first 
time, with dash-dot engraved borders. 

4. New place names in Missouri include 
Herculaneum, Rogers T., Potosi, and Franklin. 

5. The eastern boundary of Illinois is ex- 
tended northward (as a dash-dot line) to 
separate the Northwest Territory and Mich- 
igan Territory; thus the Green Bay Peninsula 


“Twelfth [actually 





and the western shore of Lake Michigan are 
placed in Michigan Territory. 

6. The southern 90-mile segment of the 
Mississippi-Alabama boundary is relocated so 
that the southern end is 10 miles east of the 
mouth of the Pascagoula River. 

7. The West Indies inset map has been ex- 
tended southward to 7°30’ and westward to 
the 92° meridian. 

8. On the inset Yucatan, Guatemala, New 
Granada, and Venezuela are added. 

9. A number of other place names have 
been added in northern South America in this 
inset. 


Library of Congress holdings: 
An original (mounted), acquired from God- 


frey F. Eyler in 1937, and a photostat negative 
(in 8 parts) of same. G3700 1819.M4a 


1820 edition 


There are eight identified states of this edition. 
Except for the first state, which is incomplete, 
most of the modifications are in the Latin Amer- 
ican regions. The first two states are designated 
as “Entered according to Act of Congress 
the 6th day of June 1820.” The date on the 
other six states is “the 16th day of June 1820.” 


First state (Martin’s “thirteenth [actually 
fourteenth] edition”). 

Of this state only the southeast sheet, includ- 
ing the title cartouche and the West Indies inset 
map, exists. On the copyright notice the nu- 
meral 1 has been inserted in ink before the 6, so 
that it appears to read “16th of June 1820.” 

1. As on earlier states, the southern border 
of the map extends to approximately 23° 
north latitude. 

2. Nickojack, which on earlier states was 
located in northwest Georgia, has been 
moved across the border into Tennessee. 

3. Spiritu Santa Bay in Florida has been 
renamed “Tempa Bay.” 

4. The dash-dot boundary between Ala- 
bama and Georgia has been moved slightly to 
the east and now passes between the E and R 
of Cherokees, rather than between the C and 
H as on the previous state. 

5. The dot locating Turkey T. is therefore 
within Alabama, although the name is on the 
Georgia side of the border. 

6. A portion of the Tennessee River in 
southern Tennessee near the Georgia bound- 
ary has been slightly altered. 
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7. The western extent of the northern 
boundary of South Carolina has been relo- 
cated. 


Library of Congress holdings: 


An uncolored original (mounted), the south- 


east sheet only (of 6). G3700 1820.M4 


Second state (Martin’s “thirteenth [actually fif- 


teenth] edition’’). 

1. This is the first state of Melish’s map to 
be published from nine plates. It extends 
southward beyond 16° north latitude and em- 
braces the southern half of Mexico, part of 
Guatemala, all of Cuba, Jamaica, Hispaniola, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the south- 
ern Bahamas. The inset map has also been 
extended southward to 6° north latitude. 

2. A second “General Statistical Tabie” 
has been added in the southwest corner of the 
main map. 

3. In this General Statistical Table the total 
of the population column is incorrectly given 
as 81,629,903. 

4, In the old Statistical Table the following 
changes are noted: (a) Arkansas Territory is 
added below Alabarna; (b) “Ceded to U.S. by 
Treaty” is inserted before “Florida”; (c) “Ter- 


’ 


ritory” is dropped after “‘Missouri,’” and a new 
“Missouri Territory” is inserted. 

5. Part of the Tennessee-Kentucky border 
has been moved northward, east of the Tennes- 
see River. 

6. Christian C.H. in southern Kentucky is 
changed to Hopkinsville. 

7. “Philad®” is added in north central 
Kentucky. 

8. In Illinois the following are deleted: 
“Ceded by the Sac & Fox Indians 3 Nov. 
1804” ‘Indian Boundy”, “Indian By’, “I. 
Boundary,” and three dotted boundaries ad- 
jacent to these designations. 

9. Place names added in Illinois are Alton, 
Vandalia, Carlisle, Covington, Browns Ville, 
Vienna, Hamburg, America, Golconda, Carnir, 
Palestine, and Harrisonville. 

10. In Missouri the names Jackson, Boon- 
ville, and Bluff Town are added, Herculaneum 
is relocated, Bonhomme R. is deleted, and the 
final Y in Missouri Territory is moved west- 
ward beyond the limits of the State of 
Wisconsin. 

11. The oblique name “Arkansaw Terri- 
tory” is replaced by Arkansas Territory, let- 
tered horizontally; “Arkansaw District” is 
changed to Arkansas District ; and Cedran and 
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Lawrence are introduced as new names in Ar- 
kansas Territory. 
12. In Indiana *Ceded at Ft Wayne Sept. 
1809” is deleted along with eight dotted In- 
dian boundaries; Fredonia, Mt. Carmel, 
Palmyria, and Terre Haute are added; Ft. 
Harrison is relocated; and several roads and 
trails in the southern part of the State are 
rerouted. 
13. Additions in Ohio include N. Haven, 
Huron, Mecca, Putney, Woodsfield, Burling- 
ton, Hillsboro, Wilmington, Washington, 
Xenia, and Troy. A dotted Indian boundary 
is deleted in the western part of the State. 
14. Deletions in Mississippi include “Ya- 
zoo Lands,” “Ceded by the Choctaws,” “In- 
dian Boundary,” and several dotted bound- 
aries. In the same State the names Warrenton, 
Monticello, Holmville, Meadville, Shields- 
borg, and Cotton Gin Pt. are added, Hunts- 
ville is replaced by Greenville, and a trail 
is added from Natchez to Stephens. 
15. An unnamed canal (obviously the Erie 
Canal) is added in north central New York 
State. 
16. The designation Gulf of Mexico has 
been moved slightly southward. 
17. On the West Indies inset map are 
added the names Merida and Caribes, lati- 
tude numbers 8, 9, and 10, and three unnamed 
tributaries to a southern branch of the Orinoco 
River. 
18. The following modifications are noted 
along the United States-Mexican boundary, 
established by the 1819 treaty: (a) the dot- 
dash boundary line has been completed along 
the 42° parallel between the Multnomah 
River and the headwaters of the Arkansas; 
and (b) the boundary line is moved and re- 
engraved on the west bank of the Arkansas 
between the junction of parallel 42° with the 
34° meridian (west of Washington, D.C.) and 
the intersection of the 41° parallel with the 
32° meridian. 
Library of Congress holdings: 

Photostat positive (mounted) and negative 
(in 9 parts) of an original in the collection of 
Thomas W. Streeter. G3700 1820.M4a 


Third state (Martin’s “fourteenth [actually six- 
teenth] edition’”’). 

The only apparent change from the second 
state is in the copyright notice which on the 
third state reads “Entered according to Act of 
Congress the 16th day of June 1820.” 





Library of Congress holdings: 
a. An original. 
b. Photostat positive (mounted) and neg- 
ative (in 9 parts) of an original in the Library 
of Harvard University. G3700 1820.M4b 


Fourth state (Martin’s “fifteenth [actually seven- 
teenth] edition”). 

There is a single apparent modification from 
the third state. In the General Statistical Table 
(southwestern corner) the total of the column 
entitled “Present Popu®” is corrected from 
81,629,903 to 18,629,903. 


Library of Congress holdings: 


Photostat positive (mounted) and negative 
(in 9 parts) of an original in the collection of 
Thomas W. Streeter. G3700 1820.M4c 


Fifth state (Martin’s “sixteenth [actually eight- 
eenth} edition”). 

1. In eastern Michigan Territory there are 
the following alterations: (a) the phrase 
“Ceded by Treaty at Detroit 17 Nov! 1807” 
is deleted; and (b) the following streams are 
added: Huron R. of L. Erie, R. Rouge, Huron 
R., Belle R., and Pine R. 

2. In Louisiana are the following changes: 
(a) the lower course of the Sabine River has 
been relocated so that its mouth is near 94° 
(west of London) rather than near 93°45’ 
as on the previous state; (b) the small lagoon 
near the mouth of the Sabine River is named 
“Sabine Bay’; and (c) the international 
boundary (dash-dot line) is not shown run- 
ning through Sabine Bay as it did on the fourth 
state. 

3. The following deletions have been made 
in eastern Texas: Galveston, Trinity River, 
Arcokissas Bluff, Culebras I., Carancoways, 
S. Bernards B., B.S. Joseph, R. San Antonio, 
I. St. Francisco, Passo Cavallo, Pass of Aran- 
juez, and the sentence “Here LaSalle landed 
in 1685 and built F. Matagarda.” 

4. Also in eastern Texas, “Galueston B.” 
has been relettered to read “Galveston Bay.” 

5. Some 300 miles of the Texas coast, west 
of the mouth of the Sabine River, have been 
redrawn. 

6. There are the following additions in 
eastern Texas: R. de la Trinidad, R. Brassos, 
Fort (unnamed), Pasa del Caballo, S. Bern- 
ards Bay, I. de S. Luis, R. Colorado, R. de 
Flores, R. de S? Marcos, R. de S? Antonio, 
R. de S. Jose, R. Frio, and the designation 
“‘LaSalles Establishment in 1683.” 


7. The following roads are introduced or 
extended in Texas and Mexico: (a) From 
Nacogdoches to San Antonio along the course 
of “Pikes route” and continuing through 
Loredo and Saltillo to Fresnillo; (b) Vera 
Cruz westward via Mexico City to Ascuaro; 
(c) Acapulco to Mexico City, via Cuernavaco; 
(d) north and northwest from Mexico City 
through Guanaxuato, Fresnillo, Durango, and 
Chihuahua and continuing along the trail des- 
ignated as “Pike’s route through the Interior 
Provinces.” 

8. The following name changes are noted 
in Mexico: “Valadolid” is respelled “Val- 
ladolid”; “Yurirupundaro” becomes “Pur- 
uandiro” ; “Guan” (in Guanaxuato Province) 
is corrected to “Guanaxuato” and in the 
same province “Leon” becomes “Villa de 
Leon”; “Cuernevac” is corrected to “Cuer- 
navaca”; “Potosi” is added to “S. Louis” for 
the province of that name; the city name “S. 
Louis de Potosi” is changed to “S. Luis 
Potosi’; “Valles” becomes “Valle de Maiz’’; 
“‘Altamiria” is corrected to “Altamira”; “R. 
Hua Sacualco” is relettered ““R. Guasaqualco.” 

9. “Part of” is deleted before “Guadalax- 
ara” in west central Mexico. 

10. Additions in Mexico are Calpico, Za- 
capo, Xauxilla, and Huango in Valladolid 
Province; Zelaya, Salamanca, Irapuato, San 
Miguel, Los Remedios, Tlachiquera, and 
“Comanjao or Sombrero” in Guanaxuato 
Province; Arroyo Sarco, Pachuca, and Real 


del Monte in Mexico Province; Tampico, 


Tampico Bay, Tamiagnao Lake, Nautla, 
Punta de Piedras, R. de la Antigua, S. Juan 
de Ulua, Xalopa, Fortress, Rio del Paso, and 
Paso de la Fabrica in Vera Cruz Province; 
and R. Chimalapa and the designation “Pro- 
posed Canal” in Oaxaca Province. 


Library of Congress holdings: 

An original (mounted), transferred from the 
Department of State in 1937, and photostat posi- 
tive (mounted) and negative (in 9 parts) of 
same. G3700 1820.M4d 
Sixth state 

nineteenth] edition”). 

1. The word “Northern” is deleted from 
“Northern Point of Observation” east of the 
Rocky Mountains, near the Canadian-United 
States boundary. 

2. Rio des Monie is deleted in northeastern 


(Martin’s “seventeenth [actually 


Missouri. 
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3. S. Louis Potosi in Mexico is changed to 
St. Luis Potosi. 


Library of Congress holdings: 


Photostat positive (mounted) and negative 
(in 9 parts) of an original in the Provincial 


Library of British Columbia. G3700 1820.M4e 


Seventh state (Martin’s “eighteenth [actually 
twentieth] edition”). 

1. The following alterations are made in 
Maine: (a) the international boundary is 
redrawn to the northwest of its former loca- 
tion; (b) the sentence, “A very extensive 
Lake has been discovered here,” is deleted; 
(c) the headwaters of the St. Johns River 
are extended to the southwest; (d) six lakes 
are added in this area, one of which is named 
Bungah Quohene L. and another Aphmoo- 
jeene Gamook L.; (e) the Penobscot River 
headwaters are extended north and northwest 
and eight lakes are added in that vicinity; 
(f) one of the headwater tributaries is named 
Seboois R., and the only named lake is des- 
ignated Chesuncook L.; (g) in this same gen- 
eral area the words “Proposed Canal” are 
also introduced; (h) a tributary, Dead Run, 
is added to the Kennebeck River, and Bath 
is introduced near the mouth of this river. 

2. In Vermont a trail is added from the 
Canadian border to Johnsburg, with a branch 
extending to Greensboro. 

3. Additions in eastern Canada include a 
town named “Hiatts,” a trail from Quebec 
to Highgate, Vermont, and a trail from the 
St. Lawrence River to the Vermont border. 

4. In Pennsylvania the name Lehigh is re- 
placed by Stoddartville, Stoys L. is intro- 
duced, and a new road joins Bedford and 
Greensburg. 

5. Additions in New York are Canandaigua 
L., Crooked L., Seneca L., Cayuga L., and 
Skeneateless L. 

6. Additions in present West Virginia in- 
clude Burning Spring, Cedar Cr., Stear Cr., 
Woodsboro, Shenandoah R., and several new 
trails. In the same State “Branch Po.” is 
replaced by “South Branch Potomac,” and 
“Franklin” is relocated. 

7. The southern boundary of North Caro- 
lina is relocated about 15 miles farther north. 

8. In eastern South Carolina Chatham is re- 


placed by Cheraw and Greenville gives way to 
Society Hill. 
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9. Modifications are made in the West 
Indies as follows: (a) in Santa Domingo the 
names Seybo, Conception, and Monte Christi 
R. are added, “Mole SN” is replaced by “Mole 
S Nicholas,” and a network of roads is intro- 
duced; (b) in Porto Rico the phrase “da Porto 
Rico” has been added to “S*. Juan”; (c) in 
Jamaica the towns Queens T., Crawford T., 
and Moora T. and a network of roads are 
added, and Savannah la Mar replaces Savan- 
nah; (d) in Cuba the following changes ap- 
pear: St. Pedro, St. Felice, Xagua B., Ochao, 
St. Jago R., Honduras, P. del Padre, Guibara, 
and Pto. de Nipa are added, a s¥8tem of roads 
is introduced, Alta de Principe replaces Villa 
del Principe, and St. Juan has been extended 
to St. Juan Fernandez; (e) new names on 
the West Indies inset map include B. of 
Campeche, B. of Honduras, Caribbee Islands, 
Windward Is., Leeward Is., and Virgin Isles. 


Library of Congress holdings: 
An original (mounted). G3700 1820.M4f 


Eighth state (Martin’s “nineteenth [actually 
twenty-first] edition”). 

1. The Statistical Table in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico is removed. 

2. “Gulf of Mexico” is relettered and relo- 
cated to fill the space vacated by the Table. 

3. The General Statistical Table in the 
southwest part of the map is replaced by a 
“Statistical Table of the Several Countries 
Exhibited on the Map,” which is laid out on a 
simulated scroll with curled edges. 

4, New names along the coast of Yucatan 
include C. Catoche, Cosumuel I*, Glovers 
Reef, Ruttan I., Bonaco I., and Pt Pedro. 

5. Additions in Cuba are S. Filipe, Coco L., 
Pardon I., Cruz I., Guajaba, and Romano Is. 

6. South of Cuba, Little Cayman is changed 
to Caymanchica, Caymanbrecha is introduced, 
Hogsties is deleted, and the name Grand 
Cayman is relocated. 

7. C. Francois, C. Cabron, and C. Rafael 
are introduced in Santo Domingo, and Mali- 
ana Bay is changed to Juliana Bay. 


Library of Congress holdings: 

Photostat positive (mounted), a positive (in 
12 parts), and 2 negatives (each in 12 parts) of 
an original once held by Edward Eberstadt of 
New York City and subsequently acquired by a 
Mr. Frost. G3700 1820.M4g 





1822 edition 


The two states of this edition have the note 
“Improved to 1822.” 


First state (Martin’s “twentieth [actually 
twenty-second] edition’’). 

1. The designation “Sabine Lake” in south- 
western Louisiana is removed from within the 
lake and relettered to the west of it. 

2. The dash-dot United States-Mexican 
boundary has been removed from the west 
bank of the Sabine River, the south bank of 
the Red River, and the south bank of the 
Arkansas River. 

3. The headwaters of the Arkansas River 
have been redrawn. The source is now at 
approximately 40°15’ north latitude and 
31°20’ west of Washington, D.C. 

4. A new section of the United States-Mex- 
ican boundary is introduced (as a dash-dot 
line) along the 31°20’ meridian (west of 
Washington, D.C.) from the 42° parallel 
south to approximately 40°15’. 

5. The upper portion of the Multnomah 
River, in the vicinity of latitude 42°, is cut off 
from the lower course of the stream. The 
betrunked portion, named Rio de San Cle- 
menti, is connected with the Pacific Ocean by 
an unnamed, broken line, west-flowing river 
that enters the sea at Port St. George. 

6. Also deleted in this area is the note read- 
ing “Supposed Course of a River between the 
Buenaventura and the Bay of San Francisco 
which will probably be the communication 
from the Arkansaw to the Pacific Ocean.” 


7. Introduced in this region is a new dash- 
line stream named Timpanagos R. that rises 
in Lake Timpanagos then crosses the Cali- 
fornia Mountains and flows into the Bay of 
St. Francisco. 


8. A short, dash-line stream is introduced 
between the California Mountains and the 
bay south of St. Michael. 

9. “R. de las Truches,” north of St. 
Michael, is renamed R. Buenaventura. The 
headwaters of the stream are extended to an 
incompletely drawn lake. 

10. The designation ‘““Western Territory” is 
introduced in the area of present Washington 
and Oregon. 

11. The dash-dot international boundary 
on the parallel 49°40’, from the Gulf of Geor- 
gia to the Lake of the Woods, is deleted as is 
the curved boundary from this parallel at Gt. 
Lake River to the 49th parallel at the front 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


12. The Canadian portion of the Columbia 
River is relocated. 

13. Two new partly dashed streams that 
drain into the Gulf of Georgia are introduced 
and named “Caledonia R.” and “Tackoutche 
R.,” respectively. 

14. The north-south boundary in the east- 
ern part of Northwest Territory is deleted. 

15. The central part of the map, includ- 
ing Missouri, Missouri Territory, Arkansas 
Territory, and parts of New Mexico, Texas, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Northwest Territory, has been reengraved 
with numerous changes in mountains, streams, 
and place names. 

16. A line of dots designated “Steam Boat 
Route” is introduced in Lake Erie. 

17. Additions in South Carolina include 
the town of Chesterville, and a trail from 
Camden to Wadesboro, N.C., with a branch 
leading through Chesterville to Society Hill. 

18. A swamp symbol is added in southern 
Florida, bordering L. Mayaco. The configura- 
tion of the lake has been changed and it is 
relettered “LL. Mayaco” rather than ‘““Mayaco 
L.” as on earlier states. 

19. The country names Colombia, Panama, 
and Costa Ricca [sic] and the province names 
Guatimala [sic], Veragua, and Vera Paz are 
added to the West Indies inset map. 

20. The southern boundary of Yucatan is 
changed from a line of light dots to one of 
heavy dashes and dots. The eastern terminus 
of this boundary is moved to Port Cavaillos. 

21. A new dash-dot boundary is drawn be- 
tween Costa Rica and Veragua, and new 
dotted boundaries are introduced between the 
other countries in Central America. 


Library of Congress holdings: 


a. An original (mounted). 

b. Photostat positive (mounted) and neg- 
ative (in 4 parts) of an original in the 
Boston Public Library. G3700 1822.M4 


Second state (Martin’s “twenty-first [actually 


twenty-third] edition”). 

1. “New California” is added in California 
between 38° and 32° north latitude. 

2. “New Albion” is added in California 
between 41° and 39° north latitude. 

3. The designation “Internal Provinces” is 
added in Texas and northern Mexico. 

4. The name “Mexico” in large, broadly 
spaced letters is added across the southern 
part of that country. 
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Library of Congress holdings: 


a. Photostat positive (mounted) and neg- 
ative (in 8 parts) from an original in the 
collection of Thomas W. Streeter. 

b. Photostat positive (mounted) from an 
original in the John Crerar Library. 

G3700 1822.M4a 


1823 edition (Martin’s “twenty-second [ac- 
tually twenty-fourth] edition’). 

This is the last identified state of Melish’s 
large United States map. Martin believed that 
there might have been an 1826 state for which 
A. T. Goodrich issued the 1826 edition of the 
Geographical Description. 


The 1823 edition differs from the previous 
state in the following respects: 


1. “Published by John Melish Phila- 


delphia” has been deleted at the bottom of 
the title cartouche. 

2. The following new authority note has 
been added: Published by James Finlayson, 
Agent Philad* Successor to John Melish.” 

3. The imprint note is changed to “Im- 
proved to 1823.” 


Library of Congress holdings: 
a. An original (mounted). 
b. Photostat positive (mounted) and nega- 
tive (in 12 parts) from an Ofiginal in the 
British Museum. G3700 1823.M4 





Annual Reports on Acquisitions 








Maps 


AP PUBLISHING is predominantly 
M an official activity. Approxi- 

mately 80 percent of the world’s 
cartographic output originates in govern- 
mental mapping agencies. The output of 
national cartographic organizations is es- 
pecially significant in this era of cold wars 
and international tension. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that internal political problems, 
economy-minded administrations, gov- 
ernmental changes, and the tightening of 
security restrictions in various countries 
should be reflected in Map Division acqui- 
sitions. Such factors, coupled with tem- 
porary vacancies in several geographic at- 
taché positions, have contributed to a 
moderate decrease in cartographic acces- 
sions during the report year May 1, 1961, 
to April 30, 1962. 

The year’s receipts of more than 60,000 
maps and over 1,000 atlases are nonethe- 
less quite respectable. The newly acquired 
materials add both to the quality and the 
comprehensiveness of the Library’s large 
and growing cartographic collections. 
The acquisition figures are here tabulated 
by sources: 

Maps Atlases 

Transfer 28, 661 238 
International Exchange 14, 174 107 
Government Source 81 
Purchase 311 
Copyright 280 
38 

Domestic Exchange 1 





60,297 1,056 


Decreases in map receipts occur in all 
categories, but only four of the seven atlas 
sources show decreases. Modest gains are 


recorded in atlases acquired by transfer, 
copyright deposit, and gift. 


Transfer 


The Library of Congress has the only 
truly comprehensive map collection in the 
Nation. Other Federal map libraries 
limit their holdings to special types of car- 
tographic materials and to items of recent 
date, and periodically they weed from their 
files outdated maps and charts, which are 
transferred to the Library of Congress. 
Many of the transferred items duplicate 
Map Division holdings, but thousands of 
maps new to the Library’s collections are 
culled each year from such transfers. 

Transfers received during the year 
added 28,661 maps and 238 atlases to the 
permanent collections of the Map Divi- 
sion. An additional 13,429 transferred 
maps were accessioned from the unproc- 
essed backlog accumulated in past years. 
The total of 42,090 from this source com- 
prises 57 percent of the maps added to the 
collections in 1962. 

The Army Map Service continues to 
supply the major portion of transfers. 
Significant shipments were received, how- 
ever, from the Aeronautical Chart and 
Information Center, the Bureau of Plant 
Industry in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Geological Survey, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the National Ar- 
chives and Records Service. 


International Exchange 


The 14,174 maps and 107 atlases ac- 
quired through international exchange 
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represent decreases of 31 percent and 53 
percent, respectively, from the correspond- 
ing figures for the previous year. Disturbed 
national and international conditions in 
various parts of the world have undoubt- 
edly contributed to the drop in acquisitions. 
Actual output has fallen off or, in some in- 
stances, has ceased completely in newly 
established countries. In many young 
nations qualified personnel are not avail- 
able to replace the trained and experienced 
surveyors and mapmakers who were at- 
tached to colonial cartographic agencies. 

In other areas the tightening of security 
restrictions or the disruption of relations 
between the United States and certain 
countries have dried up procurement 
sources. Significantly, no cartographic 
acquisitions came from Albania, Algeria, 
Cuba, Egypt, and Lebanon, among others, 
and only a few relatively insignificant 
items were received from Bulgaria, Korea, 
Morocco, Syria, and Yugoslavia. 

Thirty percent of international ex- 
change receipts originated in countries of 
Western and Southern Europe. The 
largest number of items was supplied by 
Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, and Finland in that 
order. 

The activities of a temporary geographic 
attaché in Latin America resulted in an 
appreciable increase in returns over 1961, 
when no procurement officer was in that 
territory. Major suppliers were Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Peru, Colombia, and Mexico. 

Canada tops the list of all international 
exchange sources with 3,180 maps and 17 
atlases to its credit. A systematic check of 
the library’s Canadian holdings against 
published catalogs and lists had revealed a 
number of gaps in the collections, but re- 
quests to the appropriate mapping agen- 
cies brought the desired maps and boosted 
Canadian acquisitions. 

Procurement visits by the Far Eastern 
geographic attaché resulted in noteworthy 
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acquisitions from Japan, Australia, Tai- 
wan, Thailand, Vietnam, and New Zea- 
land. Appreciable shipments received 
from Malaya, Indonesia, Iran, and Laos 
also contributed to the 14 percent of inter- 
national exchange acquisitions that came 
from Asia and Australasia. 

The bulk of African receipts came from 
Nigeria, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Sudan, 
Kenya, and the Republic of South Africa, 
where mapping agencies are still largely 
manned by Europeans. Thege is an active 
interest in cartography, however, in many 
of the newly independent African nations, 
and some useful and informative maps 
were acquired from these sources. 

Several new single-country atlases are 
among the distinctive items received 
through international exchange. Atlas of 
Finland, edited by Leo Aario, is the fourth 
edition (1960) of a work that was first 
published in 1899 by the Geographical 
Society of Finland. The 1960 edition, was 
published by Kustannusosakeyhtio Otava 
in Helsinki. Each of its 39 double-page 
plates includes 1 to 18 maps in color, which 
present various aspects of the physical and 
cultural geography of the country. An 
accompanying 123-page descriptive text 
(in Finnish) supplements the maps. 

Volume II of the Atlas of the Republic 
of China, embracing Hsitsang (Tibet), 
Sinkiang, and Mongolia, was edited by 
Dr. Chang Chi-yun and was published 
in 1960 by the National War College in 
cooperation with the Chinese Geographical 
Institute, Yang Ming Shan, in Taiwan. 
The 22 political, topographic, climatic, 
and mineral maps have place names in 
Chinese and in English. The index is also 
bilingual. The preface includes a brief 
historical summary of map and atlas pro- 
duction in China dating back to the 17th 
century. 

An interesting topical-regional atlas is 
Charles Swithinbank’s Ice Atlas of Arctic 
Canada, a 1960 publication. It was pre- 












pared at the Scott Polar Research Insti- 
tute in Cambridge, England, under a con- 
tract with the Canadian Defense Research 
Board. The atlas is concerned with sea 
ice and its effect on shipping in Canadian 
Arctic waters. 

Other maps acquired on international 
exchange are described below. Carte des 
installations nucléaires de la communauté 
Européenne de l’Energie Atomique maps 
the nuclear installations within the Euro- 
pean Community. The map was com- 
piled under the direction of I. B. F. Kor- 
moss and was published in 1961 by the 
Service d’Informations des Communautés 
Européennes et Le Service du Porte-Parole 
de lEuratom, Brussels. The scale is 
1: 2,000,000. 

The Swaziland Geological Survey and 
Mines Department published in 1959 a 
Geological Map of Swaziland at the scale 
of 1:125,000. The map, which is on two 
sheets, was compiled by D. R. Hunter. 
Lithography is by S. A. Litho, Ltd., 
Johannesburg. 

Vietnam’s national geographic service, 
Dalat, published a General Soil Map of 
that country in 1961. Twenty-five soil 
types are identified on the 1:1,000,000 
scale map. Surveying and drafting was 
done by Dr. F. R. Moormann, under the 
auspices of the Directorate for Studies and 
Research in Agronomy, Forestry, and Ani- 
mal Husbandry. It was produced with 
the technical and financial cooperation of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations and the former Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the U.S. Government. 

Average Annual Thunder Day Map of 
Australia is a cartographic presentation of 
the “number of thunder days per year, a 
thunder day being a day during which 
thunder is heard.” The data, including 
means based upon the 5 years from 1954 
to 1958, are presented by means of iso- 
pleths and color. The map, which is at 


the scale of 1:10,000,000, was published 
by the Director of Meteorology, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Carta magnetica d'Italia maps lines of 
equal magnetic force in Italy at the scale 
of 1:200,000. It is a 1960 publication of 
the Division of Geodesy of Italy’s official 
mapping agency, the Istituto Geografico 
Militare in Florence. 

Distribution of the Grass Cover of Africa 
is presented on a map published by the 
Plant Production and Protection Division 
of the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization in Rome. The 1:10,- 
000,000 scale map, which includes 27 types 
of grass cover, was compiled by FAO con- 
sultant J. M. Rattray. 

Administrative divisions and the trans- 
portation system of Cambodia are shown 
on Royaume du Cambodge, carte routiére 
&@ administrative. The map, which is at 


the scale of 1:1,000,000, is a publication 
of Cambodia’s Service Géographique. 


Périmétres des titres miniers dhydro- 
carbures maps the limits of property titles 
for lands possessing hydrocarbon deposits 
in France. It was published in 1961 by the 
Bureau de Recherches de Pétrole, Paris. 
The scale is 1:2,000,000. 


Government Source 


Fourteen percent of the maps and seven 
percent of the atlases acquired during the 
year came from official United States pub- 
lishers, Federal, state, and local. Atlas 
receipts from this source are well above 
The 9,071 maps, 
however, constitute the lowest annual re- 
turn in this category during the past dec- 
ade, and a drop of 22 percent from the 
corresponding 1961 total. The decrease 
is due largely to a divisional policy adopted 
several years ago to limit acquisitions to 
one copy of most Federal map publica- 
tions. The increase in government-source 
atlases in recent years is partly explained 
by the fact that county soil surveys are 


the 10-year average. 
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now published in atlas format and not as 
single maps accompanying descriptive 
booklets. 

Fifty-five percent of government-source 
receipts were supplied by the Army Map 
Service, the Geological Survey, and the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Noteworthy 
shipments also came from the Bureau of 
the Census, the Department of State, the 
Aeronautical Chart and Information Cen- 
ter, the Navy’s Hydrographic Office, and 
the Forest Service. Some 20 additional 
Federal agencies and offices contributed 
from 1 to 50 maps each. 

A significant step was taken during the 
year that should insure more comprehen- 
sive receipts of maps and plans of United 
States cities. By mutual agreement, the 
Army Map Service is soliciting such maps 
from cities of 10,000 population and above, 
and the Map Division’s Acquisitions Sec- 
tion is circularizing cities, towns, and vil- 
lages of smaller size. Each will supply 
copies of the maps received to the other 
agency. At this writing, the Library has 
already dispatched 1,300 solicitation letters 
in connection with this project, and more 
than 1,200 maps have so far been re- 
ceived. Many of the maps are of small 
localities for which the Map Division had 
no previous coverage. 

Some 1,600 maps were received from 


official mapping agencies in 46 States. 


Leading contributors in this group were 
California, Oklahoma, Texas, North Da- 
kota, and Missouri. 


The several maps and atlases here de- 
scribed are representative of the materials 
acquired from government sources. Prin- 
cipal Natural Gas Pipelines in the United 
States and Communities Served with Na- 
tural Manufactured and Mixed Gas is a 
1960 publication of the Federal Power 
Commission, It is at the scale of 1 inch 
to 60 miles, and includes an “index of 
operating companies.” 
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James Trumbull is the compiler of a 
map showing Coal Fields of the United 
States, which was published in 1960 by 
the Geological Survey. The map, which 
is at the scale of 1:5,000,000, shows distri- 
butions for five different types and quali- 
ties of coal. 

In honor of the commemoration of the 
centennial of the War Between the States, 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey issued 
a portfolio of 20 Selected Civil War Maps, 
comprising facsimile reproductions of bat- 
tle plans, surveys, and field sketches pub- 
lished by the Coast Survey between 1861 
and 1865. A historical sketch-map of the 
war theaters, showing the limits of Fed- 
eral territory in 1861, serves as an index 
to the 20 individual maps. 

Historic Massachusetts, a Travel Map 
to Help You Feel at Home in the Bay 
State, is an attractive and colorful | pic- 
torial map. It was designed and drawn by 
the well-known cartographic artist Ernest 
Dudley Chase and was published by the 
Massachusetts Department of Commerce 
in Boston. 

Mineral Industries of Illinois, a publi- 
cation of the Illinois State Geological Sur- 
vey, was compiled by the Educational Ex- 
tension Division from data in the Geo- 
logical Survey. Mineral fuels, rock and 
rock products, sand and gravel, clay and 
clay products, and fluorspar and metals are 
mapped at the scale of 1:500,000. 

The Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, College Station, Texas, in coop- 
eration with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has published a small (1:6,- 
250,000) map showing Vegetational Areas 
of Texas. The 10 regions mapped are 
briefly described in the folder of which the 
map is a part. 

Map of Known Nonmetallic Mineral 
Occurrences of Arizona was compiled by 
Fred J. McCrory and Robert T. O’Haire 
and was published in November 1961 by 
the Arizona Bureau of Mines in Tucson. 





Locations of some 50 nonmetallic minerals 
are shown on the 1:1,000,000 scale map. 


Purchase 


Increasingly in recent years, the lion’s 
share of available acquisitions funds has 
been used to acquire foreign maps and 
atlases. Most purchases are made by 
geographic attachés who operate under 
the direction of the Special Assistant for 
Maps in the Department of State. 
Through membership on the Inter-Agency 
Map Procurement Coordination Commit- 
tee, the services of geographic attachés are 
available to the Map Division. During the 
report year 1962, 85 percent of the map 
purchases and 92 percent of the atlases 
thus acquired came through IAMPCC 
channels. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
countries which provide the greatest num- 
ber of maps and cartographic items on in- 
ternational exchange are also high on the 
list of purchase sources. Ranked by 
quantity of materials, the leading suppliers 
are Germany, Japan, Great Britain, France, 
India, Austria, the Philippine Republic, 
and Sweden. Although exchange receipts 
from the Soviet Union are negligible, a 
fair number of maps and atlases are ac- 
quired by purchase from that country. 
They comprise, for the most part, small- 
and medium-scale school wall maps and 
general and special subject atlases. A 
current example is the Atlas of Agricul- 
ture of the USSR, published by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture in cooperation with 
the Ministry of Geology and Conservation. 
In more than 300 maps, the atlas illustrates 
the development, distribution, and special- 
ization of agricultural production of the 
USSR, the Union Republics, and the eco- 
nomic regions of the RSFSR for the period 
1953 to 1959. 

Another purchase is the Atlas van het 
Tweestromenland, by Martinus Adrianus 


Beek, which was published by Elsevier of 
Amsterdam in 1960. The 163 pages of 
text, photographs, and maps present a 
historical survey of Mesopotamian civiliza- 
tion from the Stone Age to the fall of 
Babylon. 

Aguilar of Madrid is the publisher of the 
Nueva atlas de Espana (1961). It in- 
cludes some 400 maps and 900 photo- 
graphs, with the addition of a number of 
charts, tables, statistics and diagrams, and 
descriptive text. The atlas presents the 
general, historical, regional, and provin- 
cial geography of Spain. 

F. Anisensel’s Atlas industriel de la 
France is based upon data derived from 
the 1954 census of France. It was com- 
piled with the cooperation of the nation’s 
Ministére de [l’Industrie and was pub- 
lished in 1960 by Documentation Fran- 
¢aise in Paris. 

Two interesting historical maps were 
purchased from the London Topographi- 
cal Society. A Sketch Map of London 
Under Richard II (1:3,900), published in 
1960, represents a redraft, by W. H. God- 
frey and W. G. Prosser, of a map drawn 
by Marjorie B. Honeybourne in 1940. The 
Society also published in 1961 a facsimile 
of John Norden’s View of London in 1600. 


It is a reproduction of an engraving in the 
De la Gardie Collection in the Royal Li- 
brary of Stockholm. 

Cartas de las vias generales de comuni- 
cacion, Mexico (1960) is a purchase from 
Latin America. 


It includes nine regional 
maps at the scale of 1:1,750,000, a table 
of geographical data, and a distance chart. 
In addition to roads, the maps show gen- 
eralized relief, forests, drainage, land use, 
towns and cities, communication networks, 
and administrative boundaries. 

A pictorial city plan of Bremen was re- 
cently acquired. It is one of a series of 
attractive and useful plans of European 
cities presented in the three-dimensional 
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perspective style perfected by Hermann 
Bollmann. 

A Swedish purchase is a large dot map 
entitled World Population compiled by Dr. 
Albert Séderlund of the Department of 
Geography in the Stockholm School of 
Economics. It is printed on three sheets 
at the scale of 1:16,000,000, and its title 
and legend are in English, French, Swed- 
ish, Italian, Spanish, German, Russian, 
Chinese, and Arabic. 


Copyright Deposits 


Less than four percent of the map acqui- 
sitions were received through the Copy- 
right Office, but more than a fourth of all 
atlases came through this source. As most 
basic large- and medium-scale mapping, 
as well as some special subject cartography, 
is performed by official agencies, maps and 
atlases acquired by copyright deposit are 
largely the products of United States com- 
mercial publishers. A few works issued by 
commercial publishers abroad are also 
copyrighted in this country. The Catalog 
of Copyright Entries; Third Series: Maps 
and Atlases, published semiannually by the 
Copyright Office of the Library of Con- 
gress, is available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 50 cents 
a copy or $1 per year ($1.25, foreign). A 
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“Publishers Directory,” appended to the 
Catalog, provides a useful list of names and 
addresses of commercial and private map 


and atlas producers. 


Gifts 


Maps received by gift number only 443, 
a significant drop from the 3,860 presented 
in 1961. It should be noted, however, that 
the latter figure included several thousand 
maps of United States cities which were 
solicited from chambers of commerce. 
Similar maps, acquired in response to form 
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letters sent to city officials, are this year in- 
cluded under Government Source. 

The Map Division is indebted to many 
generous individuals, organizations, and 
commercial companies for welcome addi- 
tions to its collections. Friends and pro- 
fessional associates contribute examples of 
their own published works, as well as 
copies or reproductions of maps prepared 
by their students as illustrations for theses 
or dissertations; and a number of many 
interesting and valuable -ctartographic 
works have been received from members 
of the staff upon their return from official 
or nonofficial trips to various parts of the 
United States or foreign countries. Extra 
copies of copyright maps and atlases are 
frequently supplied without charge by 
commercial publishers. Dr. Arthur W. 
Hummel, distinguished Sinologist, and 
former Chief of the Division of Orientalia 
(June 1928 to March 1954), presented a 
group of rare Chinese manuscript maps, 
which includes 16 folded maps comprising 
a survey of the Yellow River, 4 maps on 
scrolls, 2 wall maps, and 2 maps in port- 
folios. All of them are skillfully and ar- 
tistically drafted, and several are beauti- 
fully hand colored. 

The newly acquired maps supplement 
the division’s Hummel Collection of rare 
Chinese cartography, which was estab- 
lished in 1930, when Andrew W. Mellon, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, purchased 
for the Library 38 Chinese maps and atlases 
that belonged to Dr. Hummel. An addi- 
tional selection of 31 colored manuscript 
maps and atlases was acquired for the li- 
brary by Dr. Hummel in 1934 while on a 
procurement mission to China. 


Domestic Exchange 


Receipts through domestic exchange 
agreements are truly but a drop in the Map 
Division’s acquisitions bucket. As re- 
ported in previous years, such agreements 
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supply extra help for the summer process- 
ing project and provide channels through 
which the Library’s surplus maps can be 
made available to sister institutions 
throughout the country. 


Marine Cartography 


The number and variety of maps and 
charts described in this and previous an- 
nual reports, suggest the multifaceted na- 
ture of cartography. To provide for the 
multifarious needs of his complex civiliza- 
tion, man has mapped the surface of the 
land and revealed its underground re- 
sources. He has charted the airways and 
seaways, has presented statistical data with 
an assortment of interesting cartographic 
techniques and conventions, and has graph- 
ically summarized the trend of history. 
He has also sought to guide future activi- 
ties by means of planning and develop- 
ment maps and has ventured into the fields 
of philosophy and sociology by mapping 
distributions of ideas, ideals, religion, and 
economic status. Spurred by the current 
interest in outer space, cartography has en- 
larged its horizons to embrace aerospace, 
lunar, surveying and 
mapping. 

While recognizing the importance of 


and planetary 


space exploration and research, some scien- 
tists have been moved to remind us that 
there is still much to learn about the earth. 
In the introduction to Robert C. Cowen’s 
Frontiers of the Sea (New York, 1960), 
Roger R. Revelle, Director of the Scripps 
Institute of Oceanography, observes that 
“It is an ironic fact that we are learning 
to leave this planet just when we are be- 
ginning to think about it as a whole, as our 
planetary home. . . . But men were never 
as aware as they are today that their sur- 
vival depends on careful husbanding of 
every resource of Earth. This realization 
has led to a great surge of interest in the 


largest and least known feature of the 
Earth’s surface, the ocean.” 

The significance and importance of sur- 
veying and charting the ocean and its 
shores was dramatically demonstrated by 
the storm of March 6 and 7, 1962, that 
wrought havoc along the Atlantic seaboard 
of the United States. Within a week the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey had 
started to remap the radically altered 
shoreline by means of new aerial photog- 
raphy. A month later a series of revised 
“chartlets,” intended to supplement exist- 
ing nautical charts until new editions can 
be issued, were ready for distribution to 
mariners. 

The exceptional violence of the March 
storm added notably to the labors of Coast 
and Geodetic Survey cartographers. How- 
ever, because the ocean is constantly in 
motion, and current, wave, and wind ac- 
tion are forever changing the shoreline, 
chart revision is a never-ending task. 

In the interest of maritime safety, navi- 
gation charts must be constantly revised. 
In this respect in particular, marine cartog- 
raphy differs from topographic surveying 
and mapping. The navigator makes a 
clear-cut distinction between “maps” and 
“charts.” As one old salt put it: “You 
read a map, but you use a chart.” No 
wonder, therefore, that marine surveying 
has always been inseparable from navi- 
gation. Graphics designed for use in mari- 
time navigation are called nautical or hy- 
drographic charts. They correctly portray 
coastal landmarks of aid to navigation, 
shorelines, soundings, submarine topog- 
raphy, bottom material, sailing ranges and 
directions, true meridian and compass vari- 
ations, rocks, reefs, buoys, beacons, lights, 
lighthouses, signal stations, and all other 
information of practical aid to the navi- 
gator. Hydrographic cartography in- 
cludes general charts, sailing charts, coast 
charts, harbor charts, inland waterways 
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charts, current charts, and small-craft 
charts, among others. 

Because of the importance of accurate 
charts to maritime and commercial trade 
and also to national defense, hydrographic 
surveying and charting, since the close of 
the 18th century, have been accepted as 
governmental responsibilities and func- 
tions. Today almost 50 nations maintain 
hydrographic offices and distribute aids to 
navigation. Some 30 of the agencies pub- 
lish, in the aggregate, more than 20,000 
different hydrographic charts. “Nautical 
Chart Catalogues,” a list including pub- 
lishers’ addresses, which was compiled by 
J. Douglas Hill, Head of the Map Divi- 
sion’s Processing Section, appeared in the 
April 1962 issue of the Geography and 
Map Division Bulletin published by the 
Special Libraries Association. Names, 
addresses, and administrative personnel of 
all active hydrographic offices are regu- 
larly listed in the International Hydro- 
graphic Yearbook. 

International cooperation and standard- 
ization in nautical charting is coordinated 
through the International Hydrographic 
Bureau with headquarters in Monte Carlo, 
Monaco. The charting agencies of 38 
countries are members of the IHB. Lists 
of new hydrographic publications and aids 
to navigation, as well as a section of 
“Notes,” are features of the International 
Hydrographic Bulletin, a monthly serial 
publication. The semiannual Interna- 
tional Hydrographic Review contains orig- 
inal and reprinted articles and papers 
relating to hydrography and _ nautical 
charts, and it also includes references to 
the rather extensive literature in these 
fields. Bibliographic listings are also regu- 
larly published in the Deutsche hydro- 
graphische Zeitschrift and in Bibliotheca 
cartographica. 

Approximately 1,200 hydrographic 
charts were received this year from 20 for- 
eign countries. The majority came 
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through cooperative exchange agreements 
by way of the U. S. Hydrographic Office 
or the Inter-Agency Map Procurement Co- 
ordination Committee. Major suppliers of 
charts were Great Britain, Spain, Canada, 
Germany, and France. 


Three agencies share responsibility in 
this country for hydrographic surveying 
and chart compilation. The charting of 
coastal waters and harbors of the United 
States and its possessions is conducted 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey in the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. As 
stated in its Hydrographic Manual, “the 
principal object of all hydrographic sur- 
veying by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey is to obtain information concerning 
the water areas and adjacent coasts for 
the compilation of nautical charts, coast 
pilots and related publications.” 

The Catalog of Nautical Charts de- 
scribes the several hydrographic chart 
series issued by the Survey and gives in- 
formation on prices and ordering. More 
than 800 different charts are described in 
the latest catalog. During the year some 
400 new, revised, and reprinted Survey 
charts were added to the collections of the 
Library. 

Among the many types of nautical 
charts are the following: sailing charts 
(scales 1:600,000 and smaller), used for 
fixing the mariner’s position as he ap- 
proaches the coast from the open ocean; 
general charts (scales 1:100,000 to 
1:600,000) for coastwise navigation be- 
yond outlying reefs and shoals; coast charts 
(scales 1:50,000 to 1:100,000) for inshore 
navigation leading to bays and harbors of 
considerable width; harbor charts (scales 
larger than 1:50,000) for harbors, an- 
chorage areas, and smaller waterways; and 
intracoastal waterway charts (scale 1:40,- 
000), a special series of charts embracing 
the inside routes between New Jersey and 
Texas. 





In 1959 the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
introduced a new Small-Craft Charts 
series designed to promote safety in pleas- 
ure boating. The compact chart folios are 
tailored “for those who ply our inland and 
coastal waterways with craft varying from 
the 16-foot open boat, powered with an 
outboard motor, to the cruiser whose 
length and tonnage are limited only by the 
owner’s pocketbook.” Small-craft charts 
and other navigational aids received in the 
Library are available from the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Washington 25, D.C., 
and from its sales agents in many cities of 
the United States. 

New developments in marine electronics 
and improvements in ship designs, involv- 
ing new concepts of speed and propulsion, 
necessitate constant study and research to 
insure adequate aids to navigation. Cogni- 
zant of this need, the Survey in March 
1962 awarded a contract for a study to 
determine whether or not nautical charts 
are meeting the demands of the modern 
mariner. The study will involve a survey 
of chart users, both present and future, to 
determine their ultimate needs in nautical 
charts and an examination of the current 
state of the nautical charting art. The 
latter will include an attempt to ascertain 
the type and scope of chart detail needed 
by chart users in the years to come. 

Indicative of new technical develop- 
ments are stereo-optical equipment and 
natural-color air photography that were 
employed by the Survey in connection with 
the revision of its chart of United States 
possessions in the Samoan Islands (No. 
4190), published in 1962. Although color 
photography for mapping operations was 
introduced several years ago, its usefulness 
was most highly dramatized in compiling 
the Samoan chart. 

The mission of the United States Navy’s 
Hydrographic Office relative to maritime 
navigation is “to assemble, produce and 
distribute accurate and timely charts and 
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publications calculated to afford the 
maximum possible navigational safety and 
facilities to vessels of the Navy and Mer- 
chant Marine.” The areas of Hydrogra- 
phic Office charting responsibility include 
all seas and coasts of the world, exclusive 
of domestic waters and shores. 

More than 6,000 charts and maritime 
navigation aids are listed in the Hydro- 
graphic Office’s Catalog of Nautical 
Charts and Publications. In September 
1961 Hydro introduced a new chart cata- 
log in 12 regional sections. Region 7, 
Australia and Indonesia, was the first sec- 
tion issued. It was followed, in January 
1962, by Region 6, Indian Ocean and in 
February 1962, by Region 8, Oceania. 
The remaining sections are scheduled for 
Charts and 
publications listed in the catalogs are for 
sale by the U. S. Hydrographic Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., and through its au- 
thorized sales agents in 
throughout the country. 


completion within a year. 


various cities 


In addition to the new and revised issues 
of these charts (more than 120 received 
by the Library last year) many foreign 
nautical charts are acquired through in- 
ternational-exchange channels maintained 
by the Hydrographic Office with its coun- 
terpart agencies in other countries. 

Special charts are also published by the 
Hydrographic Office, of which the follow- 
ing recently issued examples are noted. 
Chart 6705 is entitled Great Circle Dis- 
tances and Azimuths from Washington, 
D.C. to All Points on the Earth’s Surface. 
It is on the azimuthal equidistant projec- 
tion, at the scale of 1:54,000,000. Chart 


15,254 is a revision of Hydro’s 12-sheet dis- 


play and plotting chart of the world. It is 


on the Mercator projection with an equa- 
torial scale of 1:12,233,000. Generalized 
relief of land areas is shown by shading, 
and blue bathymetric tints portray sub- 
marine topography. 
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The Lake Survey, a unit of the Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army, is charged with 
preparing and publishing navigation 
charts and bulletins for the Great Lakes 
system, Lake Champlain, the New York 
State Barge Canal System, and the Minne- 
sota-Ontario Border Lakes. Charts of 
these areas are listed in the Lake Survey’s 
Catalog of Charts and are sold by the U.S. 
Army Engineer District, Lake Survey, 
Corps of Engineers, 630 Federal Building, 
Detroit 26, Mich., and by other Engineer 
District distribution centers. The catalog 
lists more than 140 charts, of which some 
40 new or revised editions were received 
by the Map Division in 1962. 

The intensified interest in pleasure boat- 
ing has also been recognized by the Lake 
Survey. Chart 400, in its new series de- 
signed for small-boat operators, is sched- 
uled for publication in July 1962. It will 
chart all the waters from Lake Erie to Lake 
Huron, including the Detroit River from 
Lake Erie to Lake St. Clair, the west shore 
of Lake St. Clair from the entrance at the 
Detroit River to the St. Clair Flats, and 
the St. Clair River to Lake Huron. Chart 
400 will include approximately 50 charts, 
11 by 17 inches in size, assembled in a 
looseleaf binder. 

Interest in submarine topography and 
land forms is reflected in several relief 
models prepared by the U. S. Naval Photo- 
graphic Interpretation Center. Copies of 
the very limited editions of these models 
have been deposited in the Library. The 
Mediterranean Sea and Vicinity shows, in 
three-dimensional plastic supplemented by 
contours and gradient tints, the rugged re- 
lief of the bordering land areas, as well as 
the underwater topography. The hori- 
zontal scale is 1:2,000,000. The Antarctic 
continent and the submarine relief of the 
bordering ocean areas are presented on the 
Relief Model of Antarctica. 

Nonofficial map publishers have also 
contributed items that may be included 
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under the heading of marine cartography. 
The Floor of the World Ocean, by Richard 
Edes Harrison, was issued as Map Supple- 
ment No. 2 to the Annals of the Assocta- 
tion of American Geographers (Sept. 
1961). The map, which is on the Briese- 
meister Elliptical Equal-Area Projection at 
the scale of 1:50,000,000, shows ocean bot- 
tom relief by means of shaded tints of 
brown and gray. 

Announced for early publication in 1962 
is the first folio of the Seriat-Atlas of the 
Marine Environment, which is being com- 
piled by the American Geographical So- 
ciety of New York. Folio one, which will 
consist of four pages of text and 28 map 
plates, deals with the “Sea Surface Tem- 
perature Regime in the Western Atlantic 
1953-1954.” It is the work of Dr. Robert 
L. Pyle, meteorologist with the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

A chart of the eastern part of the Pa- 
cific Ocean is a joint project of the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and the 
University of California’s Institute of 
Marine Resources. The cartography was 
done by T. E. Chase under the direction 
of H. W. Menard. The black-and-white 
charts show submarine contours and eleva- 
tions. Fourteen sheets of this projected 
24-sheet series have been received. 

The development and evolution of nau- 
tical charts is a significant and important 
chapter in the history of cartography. 
Scientific mapmaking owes much to porto- 
lan charts, the highly accurate aids to navi- 
gation that were extensively used in the 
Mediterranean Sea and bordering waters 
during the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries. 
They were hand-drawn on hides or skins 
as single charts, or were assembled in a 
number of sheets (usually of parchment) 
and bound as an atlas. Beautifully deco- 
rated and colored portolan charts were 
frequently works of art as well as scientific 
sailing guides. 





Handsome facsimiles and reproductions 
have been published of many early porto- 
lan charts. Acquired this year, by pur- 
chase from Porter-Libros of Barcelona, is 
a facsimile of the Catalan Atlas of 1375. 
The original, painted on wood panels and 
dedicated to King Charles V of France, is 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris. The facsimile edition is a scale re- 
production on six large leaves of vellum. 
It is magnificently hand-illuminated in 
colors and gold leaf. The facsimile atlas 
is accompanied by a descriptive text pre- 
pared by Professors J. Vernet and David 
Romano of the University of Barcelona. 

The several examples described above 
may serve to call attention to the cartog- 
raphy of the oceans, an aspect of map- 
making that is unfamiliar to many people. 
Though man has been sailing and explor- 
ing the seas almost since the world began, 
our knowledge of the oceans and of their 
geography and resources is quite limited. 


New instruments and inventions of the past 
decade provide the means for revealing 
some of the secrets that lie beneath the 
waters. 

However, as Rachel Carson has ob- 
served, “It took centuries to chart the sur- 
face of the sea; our progress in delineating 
the unseen world beneath it seems by com- 
parison phenomenally rapid. But even 
with all our modern instruments for prob- 
ing and sampling the deep ocean, no one 
can say that we shall ever resolve the last, 
the ultimate mysteries of the sea.” * 


WALTER W. Ristow 
Chief, Map Division 
Assisted by: 

CaTHERINE I. BAHN 
Head, Acquisitions Section 
Map Division 


*Cf. The Sea Around Us (New York, 1961), 
p. 216. 














Law 


HIS report, covering additions to 
the Law Library’s collections since 
the last account appeared (Q/CA, 
XVIII, No. 4) is presented according to 
the geographic areas covered by its sev- 
eral divisions. ‘The authors of the indi- 
vidual sections are as follows: 
American and British Law: Walter H. 
Zeydel 
Hispanic Law: Helen L. Clagett 
European Law (including laws of for- 
mer African colonies) : 
Albania: Kemal A. Vokopola 
Belgian Congo (former) and Repub- 
lic of the Congo: Virgiliu Stoicoiu 
Bulgaria: Ivan Sipkov 
Czechoslovakia: Stefan Koévara 
Estonia: Johannes Klesment 
France: Ivan Sipkov 
French colonies (former) and the 
French Community: Kemal A. 
Vokopola 
Hungary: William Sdélyom-Fekete 
Italy (incunabula) : Domas Krivickas 
Latvia: Armins Rusis 
Lithuania: Domas Krivickas 
Poland: Peter Siekanowicz 
Rumania: Virgiliu Stoicoiu 
The Soviet Union: Zenon Nizan- 
kowski 
Near East and North Africa: Zuhair E. 
Jwaideh 
Far East: Tao-tai Hsia and Sung Yoon 


Cho 


American and British Law 


United States 


With the addition to the collections of 
the American-British Law Division of ap- 
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proximately 10,000 new law books and 
pamphlets each year through copyright, 
exchange and gift, or purchase, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to single out acquisitions 
that merit special attention within the 
limits of this report. In considering the 
items to be mentioned, an endeavor has 
been made to choose not only those that 
are distinguished for their rarity but those 
that are important additions to the col- 
lection as well. The report on American 
legal material selected for special mention 
this year is confined to an exceedingly rare 
book in the field of colonial law and an 
early 19th-century statute pertaining to 
village law. 

The former is a collection entitled Tem- 
porary Acts and Laws of His Majesty's 
Province of New-Hampshire, in New- 
England by Order of the Governor, Coun- 
cil and Assembly, Pass’d October 16th, 
1759 (Portsmouth, Printed by Daniel 
Fowle, 1761 [Colophon 1766]) which was 
added to the Library’s splendid collection 
of colonial statutes for the Thirteen Origi- 
nal American Colonies. The volumes in 
this category are in constant use not only 
by research workers in early American law 
but by lawyers who have current legal 
problems as well. It is therefore the li- 
brary’s policy to improve the collection 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. 

The rarity of this item is evident from 
the fact that only one sale has been re- 
corded in the last 40 years, namely, that at 
the extraordinary Benedict sale in 1922, 
which included almost 500 acts and laws 
of the original colonies. This collection 
of American colonial laws acquired by the 
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late Justice Russell Benedict of the New 
York Supreme Court represented, without 
a doubt, the most select and complete col- 
lection of its kind. Justice Benedict was 
an authority on the subject and no better 
appraisal regarding its importance in the 
study of the development of the legal sys- 
tem of the United States can be found 
than his own statement in the foreword of 
the catalog announcing the sale. He said 
in part: 

. . the historic records of a state or nation 
find their most permanent as well as their most 
accurate expression in its statutes or written 
laws. By reference to the statutes of a nation 
we are able to trace with exactness the spirit, 
purposes and ideals which underlie its action as 
well as to ascertain the state of intelligence, 
learning and accomplishments of its people. 
The laws passed by the English Colonies in 
America are most instructive to us as showing 
the sources from which much of our present 
statutory law is derived. 


Among the interesting statutes contained 
in the volume acquired is “An Act more 
effectually to prevent profane Cursing and 
Swearing.” This law, which was to re- 
main on the books for a period of 5 years, 
was extended by a later act for 10 years, 
evidencing the fact that the £20 fine in- 
flicted as punishment was not a sufficient 
deterrent. 

Other statutes included are acts designed 
to prevent and suppress riots, to prohibit 
owners of swine from “suffering” them to 
run at large, to control fires, and to regulate 
“the price and assize of bread,” allowing 
a suitable profit to the baker. 

An act of 50 years later, pertaining to the 
town of Brooklyn, N.Y., is another addition 
to the Library’s legal Americana. Its title 
page reads: 

An Act to incorporate and vest certain 
powers in the freeholders and inhabitants of 


the village of Brooklyn, in the County of Kings. 
Brooklyn, Printed by A. Spooner, 1816. 


This separate printing (12 p.) of the 
act fixed boundaries of the section of the 


town of Brooklyn known as “The Fire Dis- 
trict” (also denominated the “Village of 
Brooklyn”) and provided that the free- 
holders of the district meet and “elect Five 
discreet freeholders, resident within said 
village, to be trustees thereof; who, when 
chosen, shall possess and exercise the sev- 
eral powers and rights hereinafter spec- 
ified....” The list of responsibilities and 
powers specifies that these trustees be “per- 
sons in law capable of suing and being 
sued, pleading and being impleaded, de- 
fending and being defended in all courts 
and places whatsoever, in all manner of 
actions .. .” and that they be “capable 
of purchasing, holding, and conveying any 
estate real and personal, for the use of 
the said village . . . and of raising money 
by tax for erecting such public buildings, 
purchasing such real and personal prop- 
erty ... procuring fire-engines . . . and 
for making a reasonable compensation to 
the officers of the corporation .. . .” 

A truly remarkable provision in this act 
provides that no tax shall be levied or 
monies raised, assessed, or collected for any 
expenditure without the consent of a ma- 
jority of the freeholders and other legal 
voters of the village expressed in open meet- 
ing. 

Other powers of the trustees that are 
listed authorize them to make, ordain, and 
publish by-laws and rules and regulations 


that relate to public markets, streets, and 


highways, slaughterhouses, houses of ill 
fame and nuisances generally, lighting of 
streets, restraining geese, swine, and cattle 
(evidently swine and cattle were then as 
hazardous on the highways as automobiles 
are today) , inspection of weights and meas- 
ures, assize of bread, etc. 


British Commonwealth of Nations 


As in the case of American legal material, 
the volume of books (both old and new) 
acquired from countries of the British Com- 
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monwealth is so great that the works chosen 
for mention are necessarily few. 

A copy of what is probably the first British 
treatise to deal exclusively with the subject 
of legitimacy and its legal aspects was ac- 
quired at auction in London during the 
past year. 

Although the subject of legitimacy and its 
treatment under law was considered by such 
early legists of England as Glanville and 
Bracton in discussing specific cases, it was 
not until the appearance of William 

‘lerke’s treatise, The Triall of Bastardte: 
That Part of the second part of Policie, or 
maner of Gouernement of the Realme of 
England: so termed, Spirituall or Ecclesi- 
asticall (London, Printed by Adam Islip, 
1594)? that an entire tract was devoted to 
the subject. 

The authority for this statement is found 
in a work of Sir Harris Nicolas, barrister- 
at-law, who in 1836, published A Treatise 
on the Law of Adulterine Bastardy, which 
is described in the preface as the first at- 
tempt “to collect all the Authorities and 
Decisions on the Law of Legitimacy in this 
country.” This treatise traces, in chrono- 
logical form, the development of legal 
thinking on the subject beginning with the 
observations of Glanville and Bracton and 
followed by the Mirror of Justice (the ex- 
act date of this anonymous tract is un- 
known), Fleta, Britton, and numerous cases 
pertinent thereto. He then mentions the 
book by William Clerke. 

Among the topics discussed by Clerke 
are the administration of divine things 
under religious precepts by the priesthood 
and the government of human relation- 
ships by the common law as vested in the 
magistracy and their control over the off- 
spring of subjects; computation of degrees 
of consanguinity or blood relationship un- 


der canon and civil law; the ordinary and 


*It is listed in Beale as T327 and in Pollard 
and Redgrave as No. 5411. 
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his jurisdiction; matrimony and legitimate 
issue; affinity or alliance by marriage; and 
levitical and canonical tables of prohibited 
marriages. 

As this is the first treatise directly on the 
subject mentioned by Nicolas—his other 
references are to incidental discussions by 
legal writers and individual cases—it may 
be inferred that Clerke’s work is probably 
the earliest specialized treatment of the 
subject. 

Nicolas cites (p. 65) the following pas- 
sage from Clerke’s book (p. 41), as a state- 
ment on the subject that “merits atten- 
tion.” It reads: 


. .. if haply hee beget hir with childe (as 
such mischances fall, whether before or after 
publication of thy marriage) so it be borne in 
matrimonie, be aduised whether the law (in 
fauour of legitimation) groundeth not more 
vpon thy possible excesse, than the actual co- 
habitation of the other: presuming him, an 
adulterer, cosequétly if thou verifiest not the 
prouerbe, my cow, my calfe: the bull is not 
regarded.” 

For touching the cohabitation of thy wife 
with an adulterer, whatsoeuer may be saide in 
the canon and ciuill lawes, consider (for more 
suretie) after the lawes of this land, whether 
thou art within or without the foure seas, at 
such time as the child be conceiued. 


The problem of obscenity in literature 
has long been a moot question both in this 
country and England. The courts have 
been loathe to act upon the question; only 
as recently as 1957, the Supreme Court of 


* Nicholas’ comment on this proverb is: “This 
proverb, which was as early as the reign of 
Henry IV., and was on two occasions in the 15th 
century, cited from the Bench . . . expresses 
the universal presumption which prevailed in 
favour of the legitimacy of children born during 
coverture. Shakespeare, as Mr. le Marchant has 
remarked (Gardner Case, p. iv.), thus intro- 
duces it in King John’s address to Falconbridge; 
and it would be difficult to find a more accurate 
definition of the Law as it was then, and long 


” 


afterwards, understood... . Nicolas then 
quotes the pertinent passage from Act I, Scene 


I, of King John. 





the United States squarely considered the 
matter in the case of Roth v. United States 
(354 U.S. 476). State courts have been 
struggling with the question during the past 
year in the Tropic of Cancer case, which is 
at present before more than a dozen such 
courts. 

The British Obscene Publications Act 
(7 & 8 Eliz. 2, ch. 66) of 1959 is a step 
forward in throwing light on a long-stand- 
ing confusion prevailing under the com- 
mon-law consideration of the offence as 
obscene libel. This was decided in Curl’s 
case in 1727 (2 Strange 788), which held 
that the publication of obscene matter 
tended to corrupt the morals of the King’s 
subjects and was against the peace of the 
King. The first statute on the subject en- 
acted in 1857, the Obscene Publications 
Act, authorized police magistrates or jus- 
tices of the peace, upon the complaint of 
a person under oath that obscene books, 
papers, writings, etc. were kept in any 
house, shop, or other place for purposes 
of sale and that such articles were of such 
a character that the publication thereof 
would be a misdemeanor, to enter the 
premises and seize such books, etc. 


This act provided for summary pro- 


cedure for the destruction of obscene ma- 
terial and the punishment of the accused 
person as an offender under common law. 
The standard applied under the act was 
that laid down by the Hicklin case (The 
Queen v. Hicklin [1868] L.R. 3 Q.B. 360 
at 371), by Judge Cockburn who stated: 

. I think the test of obscenity is this, 
whether the tendency of the matter charged as 
obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose 


minds are open to such immoral influences, and 
into whose hands a publication of this sort may 


fall. 

The courts encountered numerous dif- 
ficulties in applying this test, but it appears 
that the new law will be better able to cope 
with what is pornography in literature be- 
cause of the severe penalties imposed, as 


well as the clearer test of what constitutes 
obscenity as stated in section 1 (1): 

For the purpose of this Act an article shall be 
deemed to be obscene if its effect or (where the 
article comprises two or more distinct items) the 
effect of any one of its items is, if taken as a 
whole, such as to tend to deprave and corrupt 
persons who are likely, having regard to all rele- 
vant circumstances, to read, see or hear the 
matter contained or embodied in it. 

The new act also provides for protection 
of the author of a book under attack, as it 
gives him the opportunity to appear before 
court to show cause why alleged obscene 
articles or books written by him should not 
be forfeited. 

The first trial under this act, truly a 
cause célébre, is the case of Regina v. Pen- 
guin Books Ltd., which was heard in the 
Central Criminal Court (popularly known 
as “Old Bailey”) in London, in six sessions 
from October 20 through November 2, 
1960. A complete transcript of the pro- 
ceedings in this case, which involved D. H. 
Lawrence’s novel Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
first published in 1928 and ever since barred 
from sale in Great Britain, was added to 
the trial collection of the Law Library. 

The proceedings featured the testimony 
of several persons with literary back- 
grounds, including authors—one who is also 
a barrister-at-law—professors of English 
literature, several clergymen, and a pub- 
lisher. A partial list includes such well- 
known professional personalities as Helen 
Louise Gardner, Joan Bennett, Rebecca 
West, Vivian de Sola Pinto, Walter Allen, 
Cecil Day-Lewis, Sir Stanley Unwin, and 
Norman St. John Stevas. 

Although there was considerable discus- 
sion during the trial by literary, legal, and 
religious professionals on the literary status 
and value of the book in English literature 
and the questionableness of the propriety of 
some of its passages, the jury was never 
asked to return a verdict on the question 
whether the book is obscene or nonob- 
scene within the definition in Section 1 (1) 
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of the Act; or alternatively that it is obscene 
but that the proper verdict was an acquittal 
because publication was justified on one of 
the grounds listed in Section 4(1), that is, 
“if it is proved that publication of the arti- 
cle in question is justified as being for the 
public good on the ground that it is in the 
interests of science, literature, art or learn- 
ing, or of other objects of general concern.” 

The decision of the jury of nine men and 
three women was simply “Not guilty!” 

In the final analysis, however, the verdict 
was unsatisfactory from a legal viewpoint, 
although in the eyes of the literary world 
it was a step forward in favor of freedom of 
the press, featuring a discussion by experts 
of what in their opinion is or is not porno- 
graphic, and it bids fair to be a turning 
point in the moral censorship of books by 
the law of England. 


Israel 


Israel, though not a part of the British 
Commonwealth, was for many years 
(1920-47) a mandated territory of Great 
Britain under the aegis of the League of 
Nations. 

British control during this period played 
an important part in formalizing the judi- 
cial system of the country (then known as 
Palestine), which was derived from Otto- 
man law, English law, and the laws enacted 
by the Palestine High Commissioner. For 
this reason, Israeli law is being retained 
for the time being as a part of the British 
Commonwealth collection. 

Two new books dealing with the devel- 
opment and background of Israeli law, 
from its inception in 1947 to date, have 
been added to the collection and deserve 
mention. 

The Legal System of Israel (Tel Aviv, 
1961), by Henry E. Baker, Relieving Presi- 
dent of the District Court in Jerusalem 
and Teaching Fellow at the Hebrew Uni- 


versity in the same city, offers in concise 
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form a description of the establishment of 
the state, its basic laws and their provisions 
regarding the government and the organi- 
zation of Parliament, as well as outlines of 
constitutional law, sources of law, 1e., 
criminal law, commercial law, land law, 
taxation, the law on personal status, and 
labor legislation, besides a descripticn of 
the court system and the legal profession. 
This treatise enables lawyers and others 
interested in legal problems relating to 
Israel to understand better the complex 
legal system of the country. — 

Fundamental Laws of the State of Israel 
(New York, 1961), edited by Joseph Badi, 
contains transcripts of the laws represent- 
ing the major enactments of the Israel 
Parliament during the formative period of 
the state. At present, the new and amend- 
ing legislation of the Knesset (the Israel 
Parliament) , covering 12 years of the exist- 
ence of the new nation, is contained in 10 
issues of session laws. Mr. Badi’s volume 
offers, in one volume, the fundamental law 
of the state, including such topics as the 
election and functions of the President, the 
appointment and resignation of Ministers, 
the mode of parliamentary elections, the 
rights and immunities of members of the 
Knesset, the origin of law courts, the ap- 
pointment of judges, the establishment of 
defence forces, the compulsory education 
law, the law abolishing the death penalty 
and corporal punishment, and a bill of 
rights. 


Hispanic Law 


The Law Library was fortunate enough 
during the past year to fill gaps in its col- 
lection of the early constitutions and codes 
of Bolivia and Peru. The newly acquired 
documents were adopted during the first 
two decades following the countries’ inde- 
pendence from Spain. The two nations, 
as Upper and Lower Peru, had a common 
background historically and geographically 
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for some years, and politically for 3 years, 
between 1836 and 1839, when they were 
federated in a tri-country union comprising 
Bolivia and the States of North and South 
Peru. It is logical, therefore, to find that 
all three shared to some extent the same 
laws. The codes adopted by Bolivia were 
the first on the continent to replace the 
old Spanish laws. 

Among the documents acquired are two 
Bolivian constitutions. The fundamental 
charter of 1831, as amended in 1834, is 
entitled Constitucién politica de la Repi- 
blica Boliviana sancionada por la Asamblea 
General Constituyente de 1831 y refor- 
mada... por el Congreso Constitucional 
de 1834 (Paz de Ayacucho [1834]). This 
was drafted by Bolivia’s eminent President, 
the Revolutionary General Andrés Santa 
Cruz, who later became the chief executive 
of Peru and, afterwards, head of the federa- 
tion of the two nations. The first constitu- 
tion of Bolivia had been the work of Simén 
Bolivar, but the Santa Cruz charter was 
drawn up in order to overcome many of 
the defects of the former, which had proved 
in practice to be much too complex and 
formalistic for a new nation of amateur 
politicians, providing as it did for a tri- 
cameral legislative power, a lifetime execu- 
tive, and other institutions for which the 
people were completely unprepared. In 
turn, the 1831 constitution was replaced by 
one adopted in 1839, which served to re- 
pudiate the confederation that had existed 
with Peru since 1836 and contained many 
more liberal provisions than the former. 
A copy of this document, entitled Consti- 
tucion politica de la Republica Boliviana 
sancionada por el Congreso Jeneral Cons- 
tituyente de 1839 (Sucre [1839]), was also 
acquired. 

President Santa Cruz was also respon- 
sible for the adoption in the State of North 
Peru of a basic statute on courts, the Reg- 
lamento orgdnico de los tribunales y juz- 
gados del Estado Nor-Peruano (Lima, 
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1836), which was an adaptation of the one 
he had drafted for Bolivia a few years 
earlier while he was its Chief Executive. 
The copy acquired is bound with the offi- 
cial edition of the procedural code of the 
same year, a copy of which was already 
in the Library’s collections. 

A fourth document in this field is a 
statute regulating commerce in the State 
of South Peru, entitled Reglamento de 
comercio del Estado Sud-Peruano (Cuzco, 
1836). This was an early attempt to at- 
tract foreign commerce by lowering tariffs 
and fees, permitting free trade in specified 
commodities, and removing other limita- 
tions in vivid contrast to the rigid restric- 
tions of the Spanish colonial policy. 

A number of other legal items of more 
than passing interest were also recently re- 
ceived, although none of them can be con- 
sidered rare. Among them is a copy of a 
royal decree of King Charles IV of Spain, 
emphasizing the enforcement of his pre- 
vious orders, in compliance with the wishes 
of the Holy Inquisition, prohibiting the ad- 
mission of Jews into the country and the 
expulsion of those already in Spain. Its 
title reads Real cédula de S.M. y senores 
del consejo, por la qual se mandan guar- 
dar ... las leyes, pragmdaticas y resolu- 
ciones que tratan de lo que ha de obser- 
varse con los Judios . . . (Madrid, 1802). 

Another piece of interest is a report di- 
rected to the King of Spain, probably 
Philip V, from Don Francisco Joseph 
Perez de Aragon, Dean and Canon of Du- 
rango in Mexico, who termed his report a 
“legal telescope,” intended to bring nearer 
to the Royal eyes the many legal and fi- 
nancial problems encountered in the han- 
dling of church matters in his charge. The 
immense distances of sea and land lying 
between the mother country and the prov- 
ince of Nueva Viscaya were to be over- 
come by this “instrument,” entitled Tele- 
scopto juridico, que el dean, y cabildo de la 
Santa Iglesia Cathedral de Durango, en la 
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Nueva Vizcaya . . . Alegacién de su jus- 


ticia, y derecho... (Durango? ca. 
1732). (See illustration.) 

A work containing three formal plead- 
ings by eminent jurists and the decision of 
the King’s Council concerns an interesting 
succession case involving members of the 
Ponce de Leén family in the rich estates of 
Baylén and the use of the title Duke of 
Arcos. The father of the contender, Pedro 
Ponce de Leén, had in 1559 incurred the 
displeasure of the Inquisition and had been 
condemned for heresy, thereby being de- 
prived of all of his property, including his 
right to the entailed succession in the Bay- 
lén estates as the next male heir. The 
plaintiff defends his claim vigorously 
against numerous male cousins and uncles 
of the Ponce de Leén family, and the 
pleadings are recorded in both Latin and 
Spanish. The principal points on which 
the Council of King Philip II found for 
the plaintiff were first, that he was born 
several years before his father was con- 
victed of heresy and therefore had already 
an inchoate right in the succession in his 
own name; secondly, that children who are 
raised as faithful Catholics should not be 
penalized for crimes committed by their 
parents; and finally, that the father had in 
fact repented and renounced his heresy at 
the time of his execution and been received 
back into grace by his church and that his 
execution actually occurred 10 years prior 
to the death of the incumbent of the title 
and estate. The death of the latter initi- 
ated the litigation in the courts of Granada, 
which was to continue for 28 years. Put- 
ting an end to the contest, the Council 
favored Pedro Ponce de Leén’s claim to the 
title by entailment, reversing the courts. 
These pleadings and the decision are con- 
tained in a volume bearing the title 
Alegacion en derecho en favor de don 
Pedro Ponce de Leon, sobre el negocio de 
Baylén ({[Madrid] 1594). (See illustra- 
tion. ) 
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Albania 


Among the legal materials relating to 
Albania that have been received in increas- 
ing numbers during the past year, mention 
should be made of Udhézime dhe vendime 
té gjykatés sé larté té R.P.SH. (Tirané, 
1958), a selection published by the Su- 
preme Court of its rulings and decisions in 
both criminal and civil law. It contains 
only those rulings and decisions that refer 
to legislation still in force, and its stated 
purpose is to assist the administration of 
justice in the performance of its functions. 
The first part of the compilation contains 
the rulings of the plenum of the Supreme 
Court, and the second includes the deci- 
sions of its criminal and civil branches. 
Both rulings and decisions are arranged to 
correspond with the criminal and civil laws 
to which they refer and, at the end of each 
part, decisions involving procedural mat- 
ters are listed. The work is provided with 
an excellent subject index. 

An important work for the study of the 
history of Albanian law is I diritto delle 
comunita nella tradizione gturidica alba- 
nese (Florence, 1956), by Professor Giu- 
seppe Valentini of the University of Pa- 
lermo (Italy) , who is a renowned authority 
on Albanian customary law. The work 
represents an exhaustive study of common 
law (or the so-called “Codes of the Alba- 
nian Mountains”), based upon extensive 
historical documentation and upon pub- 
lished and unpublished legal material per- 
taining to ancient, medieval, and modern 
times, part of which will later be published 
in a separate “Corpus.” The author states 
that it is his avowed purpose “not only to 
render a service to the various scholars in- 
terested in this field but also to my beloved 
Albania whose ancient origin, personality 
and nobility may be shown by her power- 
ful juridical thinking perhaps more than 
by her language and poetry.” The publi- 
cation is divided into two books, each of 





which contains a number of chapters. The 
first book deals with the basic principles of 
public law and the second with the con- 
In addition, the 
work is provided with an appendix ex- 
plaining the composition of the ancient 
Illyrian people, of whom the Albanians are 
assumed to be direct descendants, and 
another appendix enumerating the Alba- 


cept of the community. 


nian tribes, clans, and communities in the 
Middle Ages and showing population 
A good bibliog- 
raphy, notes, and a name index complete 
the work. 


changes in recent times. 


Belgian Congo (former) and 
Republic of the Congo * 


Several works recently acquired provide 
surveys of legal developments in the area 
formerly known as the Belgian Congo 
which, on June 30, 1960, received its in- 
dependence and became the Republic of 
the Congo. The work by L. J. Lens, en- 
titled Notes en marge du code congolais 
(1930), constitutes a two-volume sum- 
mary of the laws dating as far back as 
1885. 
Conference vested King Leopold II of 


This was the year that the Berlin 


Belgium with personal sovereignty over the 
newly created Congo Free State, thus en- 
trusting him with what Lens calls the 
“gigantic task” of organizing the admin- 
istrative and legal systems of the country, as 
well as other functions relating to its gov- 
ernment. The work shows the extent to 
which Belgian law was introduced and na- 
tive customary law was maintained in 
force. The relation between the Congo 
and Belgium, the legal status of the Congo 
territory, and its constitutional setup are 
analyzed in detail by Jean-Pierre Paulus 
in his treatise called Droit public du Congo 
Belge (1959). 


A history of mining law, 


* Unless otherwise stated, the publications 
mentioned in this section were issued in Brussels. 


including the general and special laws re- 
lating to Katanga and the laws on native 
labor (up to 1911), was published by 
Daniel Coppieters and Jacques van Ackere 
under the title Le Régime minier du Congo 
Belge (1911). 

In organizing labor, special legislation 
for the protection of the natives was en- 
acted in the wake of frequent charges that 
the native population was being exploited. 
La Législation sociale au Congo Belge con- 
cernant les indigénes (1959), by Fernand 
Delmotte, includes official texts of all de- 
crees, resolutions, and ordinances with ex- 
planatory statements, as well as views of 
the Colonial Council, pertaining to labor 
problems of all kinds, from individual con- 
tracts to trade unions. 

A decree of 1926 created tribunals for 
natives, the members of which were ap- 
pointed to apply the customary law that 
was a part of the native tradition. This 
decree called attention to the importance 
of a systematic study of the local laws, 
which was later undertaken by Belgian 
scholars. Notable among them are A. 
Sohier, who wrote Le Mariage en droit 
coutumier congolais (1943) and Traité 
élémentaire de droit coutumter du Congo 
Belge (2d ed., 1954), and Emile Possoz, 
the author of Eléments de droit coutumier 
négre (n.p., n.d.), which analyses native 
law in the light of indigenous customs. 
Possoz’ work consisted of two parts, follow- 
ing the division of customary law into 
sacred law and the law applicable to every- 
day relations. 

The publication entitled Codes et lois du 
Congo Belge (1960), by Pierre Piron and 
Jacques Devos, giving the civil, commer- 
cial, and criminal legislation in force, as 
well as the administrative and judicial 
organization, is in its eighth edition. Also 
of interest is an outspoken criticism of the 
judicial system’s discrimination between 
natives and Europeans by J. E. A. Groo- 
taert in his La Réforme judiciaire au 
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Congo aprés l’indépendance (Leopoldville 
[1960]), in which he offers a draft for a 
reorganization of the administration of 
justice. 

The Republic of the Congo in 1960 be- 
gan to issue in Leopoldville its official law 
gazette under the title Moniteur congolais 
The first two are issued 
weekly and the third appears quarterly. 
Part I contains the enactments of the Cen- 


in three parts. 


tral Government in the form of ordinances, 
resolutions, and decree-laws and also those 
of the state governments; part II includes 
commercial and procedural announce- 
ments as required by the laws; and part III 
is a bulletin giving résumés of inventions, 
industrial models, and trademarks. 

The Law Library is also receiving the 
periodical Revue juridique de Afrique 
Centrale (Katanga, 1960), a continuation 
of the former Revue juridique du Congo 
Belge, which provides a wide coverage of 
legal doctrine and case law for the coun- 
tries of Central Africa. 


Bulgaria * 


Two recent additions to the Bulgarian 
law collection deserve special mention. 
Ekzarkhisku Ustav prisposoben v Knia- 
zhestvoto (1897), which was published 
with Zakon za pribavlenie chast shesta kim 
Ekzarkhiisktia Ustav, prisposoben v Knia- 
zhestvoto, kakto i za doptlnenie t izmenenie 
nekot chlenove ot stishttia Ustav (1897), 
contains the Statute of the Bulgarian 
Exarchate, as adapted in 1895 by the state 
authority, as well as the law of 1897 which 
supplemented it. The significance of these 
documents can be seen in the light of the 
historical and legal developments in which 
the Bulgarian state and people have been 
involved in the course of the last several 
centuries. 


“Unless otherwise noted, publications men- 
tioned in this section were issued in Sofia. 
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After its conquest by the Ottoman Turks 
in 1393, Bulgaria became, and was to re- 
main, a part of the Turkish Empire for 
almost 500 years. In its long struggle for 
freedom, the Bulgarian nation first aimed 
at religious independence from the Greek 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. It was 
not until 1870, however, that the Turkish 
Government intervened in this religious 
dispute by issuing an Imperial Decree 
(firman) which recognized the validity of 
the Bulgarians’ claim to an independent ec- 
clesiastical authority and provided for the 
establishment of an autonomous Bulgarian 
Exarchate. During the following years, an 
all-Bulgarian church council convened at 
Constantinople to lay the foundation for a 
national Bulgarian church. The Statute 
of the Exarchate was adopted, but the 
Patriarchate refused to recognize the Ex- 
archate and its statute; this provoked a 
schism which lasted until 1945, when a 
reconciliation was achieved. Turkish po- 
litical rule over the Bulgarian lands was 
terminated by the Russo-Turkish war of 
1877-78. 

Under the 1879 Bulgarian Constitution, 
the newly established Bulgarian state (the 
Third Bulgarian Kingdom) was declared 
to constitute an integral part of the Bul- 
garian ecclesiastical area and was placed 
under the religious administration of the 
Holy Synod, the supreme spiritual author- 
ity of the Bulgarian Church, wherever that 
authority may be located (Art. 39). In 
reality, this relationship between church 
and state was never observed, and the Bul- 
garian state has always striven to control 
the church. There existed, however, an 
apparent bond and close cooperation be- 
tween church and state. Thus, in the 
broad sense of the term, the church was a 
state institution in charge of public func- 
tions and its officials were agents of the 
The budget of the 
church was part of that of the state. 


public authority. 





Domestic relations, especially marriage, 
divorce, and records of vital statistics, were 
governed before and immediately after the 
liberation of Bulgaria by the ecclesiastical 
law of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church. 
Moreover, by Edict No. 1 of January 13, 
1895, the Statute of the Exarchate of the 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church was adapted 
to the law of the country, with the addi- 
tion of a new Part Six dealing with mar- 
riage and divorce, as the result of a special 
act of February 24, 1897. It remained in 
force until May 12, 1945, when the new 
government repealed it by enacting a 
Decree-Law on Marriage. Thus, during 
this period, only a religious marriage was 
recognized, and divorce was granted solely 
by the ecclesiastical courts. 

The second acquisition is the work of 
the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, which 
recently initiated a long-overdue task, the 
compilation and translation into Bulgarian 
of origina] Ottoman laws relating to, and 
applied in, the Bulgarian lands during their 
occupation by the Turks between 1393 and 


1878. This notable work is being published 
under the title Turski izvori za istortiata na 


pravoto v Bilgarskite zemi. In the past, 
a few attempts have been made in this 
direction, but they have been carried out in 
an unofficial and incomplete manner. For 
instance, the well-known work of Aristarchi 
bey (Grégoire) and Khr. Arnaudov, en- 
titled Législation ottomane, ou recueil des 
lois, reglements, ordonnances, traités, ca- 
pitulations et autres documents officiels de 
’Empire Ottomane; Pilno stibranie na 
durzhavnite zakoni, ustavi, nastavlentia 1 
visoki zapovedi na Ottomanskata imperiia 
(Constantinople, 1871), covers only Otto- 
man legislation for the last years of Turkish 
rule over the Bulgarian nation. 

After 5 years of research, the History of 
State and Law Section of the Academy’s 
Institute of Legal Sciences published in 
1961 the first volume in this monumental 
project. It was compiled by the prominent 


Turkologist Gulub D. Gulubov, with the 
assistance of Bistra Tsvetkova, and pref- 
aced by Professor M. Andreev. The 
Orientalia Department of the Bulgarian 
National Library “Vasil Kolarov,” which 
is rich in legal and historical sources for the 
period when Bulgaria was dominated by 
the Turks, is the principal repository of the 
material included in this volume. The 
ancient Arabic language in which the 
original documents were written presented 
great difficulties to the compilers and trans- 
lators involved. 

This first volume covers Ottoman legis- 
lation applied in the Bulgarian lands dur- 
ing the first half of Turkish rule in the 15th 
and 16th centuries and first decades of the 
17th century. The first part presents the 
fundamental laws and a description of the 
feudal organization of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, while the second assembles the laws 
concerning the financial burdens and taxes 
imposed upon the subjugated peoples 
(rajat), according to inhabited areas and 
categories of population, as well as the 
judicial decisions relating thereto. The 
legislative material is extensively annotated 
and documented. The work also contains 
a number of facsimiles of original docu- 
ments, a glossary of historical and legal 
terms, a list of geographical and personal 
names, and a subject index, all of which 
are extremely helpful. The volume is a 
valuable contribution to a better under- 
standing of the historical, political, and 
legal life and events in the Bulgarian lands 
prior to their liberation in 1878. 

One of the first attempts to discuss the 
general part of the Bulgarian civil law, 
based on the legislative enactments passed 
by the National Assembly of the newly es- 
tablished Bulgarian state in 1878, was made 
by Iv. At. Dragnev in his Grazhdansko 
pravo; pirva kniga, obshtata chast na 
grazhdanskoto pravo (1897). Inthe realm 
of civil law, the Bulgarian legislature did 
not follow the pattern of a single code but 
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enacted a number of separate laws, each 
covering an ‘ndividual field. Dragnev 
analyzed the earliest Bulgarian civil laws 
on inheritance (1890), guardianship 
(1890), acknowledgment and legitimation 
of illegitimate children and adoption 
(1890), obligations and contracts (1892), 
and the like. His work was prepared, 
however, for the use of “ordinary citizens” 
so that they 


b 


rather than legal “specialists,’ 
might be able to “defend themselves before 
the courts, the administration, the police, 
or any other authority.” 

The role of the state in creating and 
consolidating socialist property in the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria is the sub- 
ject of a legal study by Peiko Slavov, en- 
titled Roliata na dtirzhavata za stzda- 
vaneto 1 ukrepuvaneto na sotsialisticheskata 
sobstvenost v NR Bilgariia (1961). Sla- 
vov’s basic thesis is that the socialist state 
is the main instrumentality for the creation 
and consolidation of socialist property. In 
the early years of the Communist rule in 
Bulgaria, the state and government policy 
was to limit the expansion of capitalist 
property. Later, capitalist property was 
liquidated through confiscation, nationali- 
zation, compulsory purchase of stocks of 
capitalist corporations, introduction of gov- 
ernment monopolies, and establishment of 
government economic enterprises in the 
fields of industry, building construction, 
transport, credit, and trade. In the agri- 
cultural sector, private property was abol- 
ished through the organization of gov- 
ernment farms (sovkhozi) and machine 
tractor stations, as well as through the 
creation of cooperative property in the es- 
tablishment of collective farms (kolkhozi). 
Cooperative property was also established 
in the small craftsmen’s industry and trade. 
In addition to this analysis, the author de- 
votes several chapters to the role of the 
socialist state in the preservation and pro- 
tection of socialist property. The work 
refers extensively to judicial and adminis- 
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trative practice and is illustrated with a 
wealth of statistical data and other infor- 
mation relating to actual economic life in 
Communist Bulgaria. 

The first extensive presentation of the 
financial law of the People’s Republic of 
3ulgaria, in which the socialist structure of 
state and society is reflected, is Angel S. 
Angelov’s Finansovo pravo na Narodna 
Republika Bilgariia (1960). This work, 
which was prepared to serve primarily as 
a textbook for law students, is divided into 
two parts. The first or general part ana- 
lyzes the basic problems of finance and the 
financial system of the People’s Republic. 
The second or special part deals with the 
most important institutions of the credit 
system in the country: budget, deposits and 
savings, government credit, government 
insurance, legal regulation of payments, 
money circulation, and foreign exchange. 
This part is based on the normative mate- 
rial in force on June 1, 1960, as well as on 
judicial and administrative practice in the 
field of financial law and finance in general. 
It is supplied with a well-planned subject 
index and a special index to all legislative 
acts cited in the book. 

The prewar criminal law system of Bul- 
garia was based on the principle that 
punishment can be imposed only for acts 
that are defined by law as crimes (nullum 
crimen nulla poena sine lege). While 
analogy was allowed in the civil law, it was 
barred from the criminal law. The present 
Criminal Code of the People’s Republic 
defines crime as any sucially dangerous act 
(of commission or omission) which is per- 
petrated with criminal intent and is de- 
clared by law as punishable. During the 
period between 1948 and 1956, punishment 
was also imposed by analogy, since any 
crime was also a socially dangerous act per- 
petrated with criminal intent which, al- 
though not explicitly defined by law, was 
similar in its elements to one of the crimes 
defined. Article 3 of the present Criminal 









Code states that the “social danger” of 
crime is expressed through endangering or 
damaging the state, the public order of the 
People’s Republic, or the legal order estab- 
lished therein. 


Kostadin Liutov’s Obshtestvenata opast- 
nost na deianieto po nakazatelnoto pravo 
na NR Bilgariia (1960) discusses the 
“social danger” of crime in connection with 
the basic categories of the criminal law, 
such as crime in general, composition 
and elements of the crime, degree of social 
danger, criminal intent, and the like. 
Judicial practice and related literature, 
especially the Soviet, are also analyzed. 


Czechoslovakia 


The new Constitution, enacted in 1960, 
laid the foundation for a new legal order,° 
the order of a socialist society as distin- 
guished from its predecessor called a “peo- 
ple’s democracy.” The new document 
provides for a political program that is de- 
fined in these words: “All our efforts are 
now directed toward creating the material 
and moral conditions for the transition of 
our society to communism.” This requires 
new legislation, which in some fields has 
already been passed but in others is still in 
preparation. The collection of laws, 
Sbirka zékonu, which is received regularly 
by the Library, contains several examples 
of such legislation. 

The most important enactments are the 
new Criminal Code (Law No. 140/1961 
Coll.) and the new Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Law No. 141/1961 Coll.). The 
Criminal Code is primarily intended to 
protect the socialist state, its institutions, 
and the socialist economy; and the penal- 
ties provided for infractions are severe. 
Thus, not only is the perpetrator of espio- 
nage punished by death but also the acces- 
sory; moreover, there is a provision in Sec- 


°See QJCA, XVIII (August 1961), 226. 





tion 118, typifying the protection of the 
socialist economy, under which the act of 
engaging in private enterprise without a 
license is punished by confinement for a 
term up to 8 years. 

In the field of education, Law No. 
186/1960 Coll. indicates the present trend 
by stating: “Now all efforts are directed 
toward creating the material and spiritual 
prerequisites for the transition to commu- 
nism.” The leading role of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia, already defined 
in general terms by the Constitution (Art. 
4), is affirmed by this law in the following 
words with respect to education: “The 
building of a mature socialist society and 
the transition to communism requires an 
all-round developed and educated man. 
His education shall be the business of the 
whole of society and shall be carried out 
under the leadership of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia. . . . The mission 
of the schools in the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic is to bring up the youth and the 
working people in the spirit of scientific 
ideology. . . .” 

In regard to the judiciary, the courts 
have been reorganized (Law No. 62/1961 
Coll.) and a new type of court, the so- 
called local people’s court has been intro- 
duced (Law No. 38/1961 Coll.). The 
former law represents the latest major 
reorganization of the Czechoslovak courts 
since the end of World War II. It ap- 
proved a judiciary system which provides 
for the following courts: the Supreme 
Court, regional courts, district courts, and 
military courts, as well as local people’s 
courts. The judges are professionals or 
lay assessors who are elected. They are 
required to be devoted to the socialist order 
and, “due to their having been elected as 
judges and people’s judges they have be- 
come elected political functionaries respon- 
sible to their electors—people’s commit- 
tees—and through them to all the working 
people for observing socialist legality in 
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their district.” °* The local people’s courts 
were introduced to “expand the partici- 
pation of the working people in the admin- 
istration of the State.” These courts, as 
agencies of the working people, are to hear, 
in local communities and working places, 
less important cases of violations of the 
legal order (provinéni-wrongdoings) and 
petty litigation between citizens. County 
people’s committees decide on the estab- 
lishment of the local people’s courts and 
the number of their judges, who are elected 
for a term of 2 years at public meetings of 
citizens. There are no rules governing 
such elections and no legal experience is 
required of candidates. 

the official 
U¥edni list and Uradny vestnik was dis- 
continued on December 31, 1961. Under 
Law No. 1/1962 Coll. and Law No. 4/1962 


Coll., concerning the promulgation of legal 


Publication of gazettes, 


provisions, all such provisions are to be 
published in Sbirka zdkonti Ceskoslovenské 
Socialistické Republiky (Collection of 
Laws of the Czechoslovak Socialist Repub- 
lic). However, there are certain types of 
provisions which need not be promulgated, 
or the promulgation of which depends upon 
the discretion of the authority concerned. 


Estonia ° 


Legal material from Estonia seldom 
reaches the outside world; however, the 
Library regularly receives the daily news- 
papers Rahva haal and Sovetskaia Estonia, 
in which a portion of the laws and regula- 


tions of the Soviet authorities are published. 


During the past year the Library ac- 
quired a collection of Estonian constitu- 
tional laws under the title Noukogude Eesti 


** Juraj Vieska, “On Reports on Activities to 
be Submitted by Judges to People’s Committees” 
(in Czech.) , Socialistickad zdkonnost, No. 8, 1958, 
p. 472. 

*Unless otherwise stated, the publications 
mentioned in this section were issued in Tallinn. 
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konstitutsioonilise seadusandluse ajaloost 
(1960), compiled by J. Saat, and issued by 
the Academy of Sciences. This volume 
contains the text of the first Soviet Estonian 
Constitution of 1940 and later amend- 
ments. The Constitution has been amend- 
ed 30 times, incorporating 182 changes in 
The book also con- 
tains laws, decrees, and regulations relat- 
ing to the governmental organization of 
Estonia. 

Many agricultural laws have been en- 
acted in Estonia by the Soviet authorities, 
but few of them have been available in 
Estonia or in the outside world up to the 
present time. These laws and regulations 
have now been collected in a two-volume 
work entitled Péllumajandusalaseid direk- 
tiive, seadusandlikke ja ametkondlikke akte 
(1960). The compilation lists in chrono- 
logical order all the agricultural laws, 
decrees, and regulations that have been 
enacted in Estonia since 1940. 

Another valuable acquisition is the year- 
book of the Law School of the University of 
Tartu, the Tartu rikliku ilikooli toime- 
tised, which began publication in 1955. It 
is the only legal serial published in Estonia, 
and it is issued in a limited number of 
copies, from 500 to 700 each year. The 
articles are in Estonian with a Russian 
summary, or in Russian with an Estonian 
summary, and some of them also include a 
German summary. The latest issue re- 
ceived by the Library, that of 1960, carries 
the title Kodifikatsiooni kiisimusi Eesti 
NSV-s and deals with the codification 
problems of Soviet law in Estonia. 


its various sections. 


France 


The Library’s holdings of French cou- 
tumes was enriched by the acquisition of 
a Dutch edition of Jean Boutillier’s Somme 
rural, which bears the following title page: 
Jan Bottelgier heeft dit boeck gemaect. 
Ende is gheheeten Summe ruyrael, sprek- 
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ende van allen rechten (Antwerp, Symon 
Cock [1542]). (See illustration.) 

Jean Boutillier, the famous French 
lawyer, was born in the second half of the 
14th century in Tournai or Mortagne and 
died around the beginning of the 15th 
century, “certainly after the year of 1417,” 
according to Glasson,’ but in the year 1395, 
according to Esmein.® 

The Somme rural, written by Boutillier 
between 1390 and 1392,° was a successful 
attempt to amalgamate French customary 
law into a comprehensive guide for the 
practical lawyer in various fields of law. 
The coutumes or droit coutumier as dis- 
tinguished from the droit écrit (which ap- 
plied in the southern part of France) , were 
originally local customary laws. But the 
coutumes did not remain unwritten law or 
indefinite tribal law; quite early, private 
compilers reduced the local legal coutumes 
to writing. Boutillier’s work is classed 
with the fundamental compilations of 
French customary law issued prior to the 
official codification that was initiated by 
King Charles VII in 1453. Glasson con- 
sidered it to be “one of the most important 
legal publications of the XIVth century,” 
ranking it with Stylus curiae parlamenti by 
Guillaume du Breuil, the Grand coutu- 
mier de France, the Practica forensis by 
Jean Masuer, and the Décisions by Jean 
This book was also highly 
praised by prominent lawyers, such as Si- 


Desmares.?° 


mon, Godefroy, and Mornac; and Cujas 
qualified it as an optimus liber.™ 
Boutillier’s work was issued in a number 
of French editions, several of which are in 
the Library’s collections. Its fame soon 


7E. Glasson, Histoire du droit et des institu- 
tions de la France, Vol. 4 (Paris, 1891), p. 38. 

* A. Esmein, Cours élémentaire d’histoire du 
droit francais, 5° ed. (Paris, 1925), p. 698. 

* Glasson, op. cit., p. 38. 

* Tbid., p. 37. 

* Jules Minier, Précis historique du droit fran- 
¢ais (Paris, 1854), p. 310. 


spread to Holland, where the Dutch edi- 
tions of 1483 (Delft) and of 1503, 1529, 
and 1542 (Antwerp) were issued with 
commentaries. The 1542 Dutch edition, 
recently acquired by the Library, is a mas- 
terpiece of printing with impressive en- 
graving embellishing the title page. 


French colonies (former) and the 
French Community ” 


The receipt of French publications, as 
in previous years, offset the scarcity of ma- 
terial from former French African coun- 
tries, not only with the issuance of periodi- 
cals, such as the Revue juridique et 
politique d’outre-mer, the Revue de droit 
des pays d’Afrique, and the Recueil pe- 
nant, which are received regularly, but 
with the publication of treatises covering 
various aspects of the legal systems of all 
these African countries. 

Mention should be made of P. F. Goni- 
dec’s Constitutions des états de la com- 
munauté (1959). Following his introduc- 
tory remarks on the political organization 
of French Africa and an examination of 
the common principles or departures in 
the basic laws of the countries forming the 
French Community, the author brings to- 
gether the constitutions of the new states 
of former French West Africa and French 
Equatorial Africa and of Madagascar, as 
well as that of the French Republic. 
Gonidec is also the author of Droit du tra- 
vail des territoires d’outre mer (1958). 
This voluminous publication of 743 pages, 
which contains, in addition to a prefatory 
note, a general bibliography and an excel- 
lent alphabetical index, is divided into four 
parts which deal with the development of 
labor law in overseas lands, its sources, in- 
stitutions, and workers’ conditions. 

Michel Goyat’s Guide pratique de Pem- 
ployeur et du travailleur en Afrique Oc- 


“” Publications mentioned in this section were 


issued in Paris, unless otherwise specified. 


* QJCA, XVIII (August 1961) 230. 
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cidentale (Dakar, 1960) is a lengthy book 
of 26 chapters, which contains all the regu- 
lations then in force relating to labor law. 
It discusses the status of persons subject 
to labor regulations and legislation, trade 
unions, labor contracts and agreements, 
wages, night work, work hygiene, and re- 
lated subjects. According to the author, 
these regulations are still in effect in all the 
new African states, except for the Republic 
of Guinea. 

The Law Library also receives a bi- 
monthly mimeographed periodical, Travail 
et profession d’outre-mer, which began 
publication in 1958 and is now in its fifth 
year. It covers overseas departments and 
territories, as well as member states of the 
Community. Its seven sections are de- 


voted principally to cases in various 
branches of labor law and employment re- 
lations. One section is reserved for a sur- 
vey of newly enacted legislation, and oc- 
casionally there is one that includes studies 
and reports on labor law developments. 
This periodical offers the most up-to-date 
survey available in the Law Library of 


labor legislation in the area covered. 


Hungary “ 


In order to make its criminal provisions 
well known and easily accessible, the Gov- 
ernment of the Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic undertook the difficult task of rewriting 
the entire Criminal Code. The result of 
this effort is Law No. V of 1961 on the 
Criminal Code of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic, which was promulgated in the 
December 22, 1961, issue of Magyar kéz- 
lony, the official gazette, which is currently 
being received by the Library. The im- 
portance of this new code becomes readily 
understandable in view of the fact that, al- 
though many criminal provisions had been 
adopted by the Hungarian Diet through 


“The publications mentioned in this section 
were issued in Budapest, unless otherwise stated. 
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the centuries, no comprehensive criminal 
code existed until the 19th century. Dur- 
ing the 1790/91 session of the Diet, the 
difficulties that arose from the lack of a 
code led to the establishment of a juridical 
commission which was charged with the 
specific duty, among others, of codifying 
the existing criminal law and proposing 
the necessary changes. The commission 
published its draft under the title Codex 
de delictis eorumque poenis pro tribunali- 
bus Regni Hungariae, partiumque eidem 
adnexarum per regnicolarem juridicam 
deputationem elaboratus (Pestini, 1807), 
which was received by the Library last 
year. The draft never became law, but 
it served as a guide to existing rules for 
the courts for a long time. 

During the following decades several 
drafts were prepared, but none was en- 
acted. Finally, in 1878 the Hungarian 
Parliament, after a lengthy and thordugh 
debate, adopted the Criminal Code on 
Felonies and Misdemeanors (Law No. V 
of 1878). The special part of this Code, 
although amended many times, remained 
in force until the recently enacted Code 
became effective on July 1, 1962. 

Among the numerous amendments to 
the Criminal Code that have been intro- 
duced during the last 80 years, one of the 
most important was Law No. II of 1950 
on the general part of the Criminal Code,*® 
which changed the general provisions of 
criminal law substantially and brought it 
closer to the Soviet pattern by eliminating 
the differences between felony and mis- 
demeanor and between attempted and 
accomplished act, and by introducing uni- 
form imprisonment as the sole type of 
deprivation of liberty. The 1950 general 
part of the Criminal Code repealed that 
part of the 1878 Code but the special part 
remained in effect, and together with a 


* QJCA, VIII (August 1951), 39, and IX 
(August 1952), 207. 
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multitude of various laws and statutes con- 
stituted the Hungarian criminal law. In 
order to facilitate the location of the widely 
scattered criminal provisions, the Hun- 
garian Ministry of Justice compiled all the 
statutory provisions relating to criminal 
law (except those relating to petty of- 
fenses not in the jurisdiction of courts), 
effective on August 31, 1952, and published 
them under the title A hatdlyos anyagi 
biintetdjogi szabdlyok hivatalos osszedllitdsa 
(Official Compilation of Substantive 
Criminal Statutes in Effect) , 1952.7 This 
compilation was organized on the Soviet 
pattern and contributed greatly to the 
sovietization of Hungarian criminal law. 
It is not a separate law, therefore every 
section carries a footnote indicating the 
original source. In practice, however, 
courts and other authorities cite any pro- 
vision by mentioning only the respective 
“point” (not section) of the compilation, 
without indicating the original criminal 
statute. 

A German translation by Ladislaus 
Mezéfy of the second, revised and enlarged 
edition (1958) of this compilation, which 
was published under the title Die 
ungarischen Strafgesetze; amtliche Zusam- 
menstellung der giiltigen Materiellen straf- 
rechtlichen Vorschriften (Berlin, 1960) 
was recently acquired by the Law Library. 

Neither the new general part of the 
Criminal Code of 1950 nor the official 
compilation solved the greatest problem 
of the present Government of Hungary, 
that of getting rid of provisions based on 
old legal principles and of completely mold- 
ing the Hungarian criminal law after the 
Soviet pattern. Therefore, in 1953 the 
government established a codification com- 
mittee to draft a new Criminal Code. 
This committee never finished its work 
because of the interruption caused by the 
Revolution of October 1956; but the final 


%* QJCA, XI (August 1954), 232. 


draft prepared by a select committee ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Justice, which 
was published under the title 4 Magyar 
Népkéztdrsasdg Biinteté Torvénykényve; 
tervezet (Budapest, 1960) has been ac- 
quired. This draft was used for public 
discussion, which took the place of a 
thorough parliamentary debate. As a re- 
sult, very few changes were accepted and 
the bill was presented to and adopted by 
the Parliament in December 1961. 

The new Criminal Code is much shorter 
(340 sections) than the criminal statutes 
in force (about 1,000 sections) , which sig- 
nifies that the implementations to be issued 
will contain many detailed regulations. 
In spite of its brevity, the new Code also 
includes the military criminal law. There 
are relatively few changes in the general 
part of the Criminal Code; however, it 
should be mentioned that the Code ex- 
tends the effect of the Hungarian law to 
non-Hungarian citizens for crimes com- 
mitted abroad, regardless of whether the 
act is a criminal one at the place of com- 
mission, an anti-state crime, or a crime 
against humanity and in violation of the 
peace (Sec. 5, par.b). This provision also 
applies to acts that are directed against 
any other socialist country (Sec. 133). 
The organization of the special part is en- 
tirely different from that of the old Code, 
and it even differs from the official com- 
pilation in force. The establishment of 
the elements of a criminal act is much 
simpler and vaguer, thus introducing the 
possibility of a wider interpretation. The 
final text of the Code and its general and 
specific ministerial motivation are set forth 
in the volume A Magyar Né pkéztdrsasdag 
Biinteté Térvénykényve (1962). 

The Association of Hungarian Jurists 
began to publish in 1961 the Hungarian 
Law Review, the only Hungarian legal 
periodical in English. The first issue con- 
tains several articles by prominent Hun- 
garian lawyers, among which is one on the 
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new Criminal Code by Istvan Timar, Chief 
of the Bill Drafting Division of the Minis- 
try of Justice. This first issue also includes 
a translation of the text of Edict No. 9 of 
1959 on the Procurator’s Office, and a 
complete bibliography of recently pub- 
lished Hungarian legal writings. This new 
periodical will be useful to those who de- 
sire a firsthand knowledge of the official 
views of the Hungarian Government on 
legal questions. 


Italy 
Incunabula 


In addition to the incunabular editions 
of Bartolus de Saxoferrato (1314-57) de- 
scribed in previous issues of the Quarterly 
Journal“ the following two editions have 
been acquired: 


Super secunda parte digesti veteris. Venice, 
Nicolaus Jenson, 1477. Hain, Repertorium 2570 
(II) ; Gesamtkat. d. Wiegendr. 3605 (IT) ; Still- 
well, Second Census B198 (II). 


Lectura super secunda parte Infortiati. 
Venice, Andreas Torresanus de Asula, 5 Dec. 
1487. Hain, Repertorium 2592 (II); Gesamt- 
kat. d. Wiegendr., 3636; Stillwell, Second Cen- 
sus B208. 

Bartolus de Saxoferrato exercised great 
influence on the development of late 
medieval law,’® and no other jurist of the 
late Middle Ages attained such fame and 
reputation. His most important work, the 
commentary on the Codex of Justinian, 
had lasting influence, especially in Spain 
and Portugal. 


Latvia 


In view of the scarcity of official statu- 


tory material from Latvia, the following 


™ See QJCA, IX (August 1952), 217; XIII 
(August 1956), 255; and XVI (August 1959), 
229. 

*P. Koshaker, Europa und das Rémische 
Recht (Miinchen-Berlin, 1947), pp. 104—5. 
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volume is a timely addition to the Law 
Library’s collections: Khronologicheskoe 
sobranie zakonov Latviiskot SSR, ukazov 
Prezidiuma Verkhovnogo Soveta Latvi- 
iskot SSR i postanovlentt Pravitel’stva 
Latviiskoi SSR 1940-1959 (Riga, 1960). 
This is a chronological collection of laws 
of the Latvian SSR, edicts of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the country, and 
resolutions of the government (as of De- 
cember 31, 1959), which was prepared by 
the Legal Commission attached to the 
Council of Ministers of the republic. 

The preparation of this official collec- 
tion of laws, edicts, and government de- 
crees was ordered by the Decision of the 
Soviet Latvian Council of Ministers of 
April 18, 1951. Although it was sent to 
a government printing shop on October 
26, 1959, it was not released for final pub- 
lication until September 15, 1960 (p, 431). 
The number of legislative acts listed for 
each year varies from one item in each of 


the years 1954 and 1955 to 32 items in ~ 


1959, which suggests that inclusion of laws, 
edicts, and decrees was made on a selective 
basis. A subject index, in addition to the 
chronological arrangement, facilitates the 
use of the volume, and a list of acts re- 
pealed or obsolete brings the collection up 
to date as of September 13, 1960. 


Lithuania 


The Academy of Sciences of the Lith- 
uanian SSR recently published a collection 
of photoreproductions of rescripts, edicts, 
and decrees that were issued to Lithuanian 
peasants by Prussian authorities from the 
16th to the 19th century. Entitled Priisijos 
valdzios gromatos, pagraudenimai ir apsa- 
kymai lietuviams valstieciams, the collec- 
tion was issued at Vilnius in 1960, with 
an introduction by K. Jablonskis. The 
documents were collected by P. Pakarklis 
from the archives at K6nigsberg (East 
Prussia) which were seized by the Soviet 
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Union. Only a few of the documents were 
published before World War II. 

The collection includes 17 documents on 
the regulation of trade and monopolies, 12 
on hunting and the punishment of deser- 
ters, 3 on tracking down serfs and colonists, 
8 prohibiting begging from house to house, 
4 on filing complaints with the King, and 13 
on fighting epidemic diseases, among 
others. At the end of the book is a list of 
34 decrees, the originals of which could not 
be found, and there is a short résumé in 
English and Russian. 


Poland * 


The principles underlying the political, 
economic, and social changes in postwar 
Poland went through three stages before 
they were embodied in the Constitution of 
1952. The Manifesto of July 22, 1944, was 
the first act issued by a group sponsored 
by the Soviet Union, the so-called Polish 
Committee of National Liberation, also 
known as the Lublin Committee. This 
document declared that the committee had 
assumed national power and that the Con- 
stitution of March 1921 was to be the basis 
for its actions until a new constitution 
could be adopted. On February 19, 1947, 
a constitutional statute called the Small 
Constitution, which regulated the orga- 
nization and authority of the new govern- 
ment, was enacted. The new Constitution 
was adopted on July 22, 1952. It replaced 
all previous constitutional provisions and 
established a People’s Republic of Poland. 

Two recent acquisitions discuss these 
developments and changes. One is Polskie 
prawo panstwowe, czesé I (1960), pub- 
lished by the University of Warsaw as a 
textbook for correspondence school stu- 
dents. It provides a review of the his- 
torical development of various phases of 


constitutional law and constitutes a sum- 


* Unless otherwise stated, the publications 
mentioned in this section were issued in Warsaw. 


mary of the textbook Polskie prawo 
panstwowe (1951), by Professor Stefan 
Rozmaryn, and of his university lectures 
delivered during the academic year 1959/ 
60. The other acquisition is Professor 
Rozmaryn’s Konstytucja jako ustawa za- 
sadnicza Polskiej Rzeczypospolitej Ludowe}j 
(1961). This is a theoretical dissertation 
in which the author discusses various top- 
ics, such as the special features of the 
Constitution as a basic law and its suprem- 
acy in the hierarchy of all legal enactments, 
constitutional provisions in contrast to reg- 
ular statutes, the enforceability of consti- 
tutional provisions, constitutional guaran- 
tees, amendments to the constitution, and 
the application of constitutional provisions. 

Relations between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the state prior to World War 
II were regulated by the Concordat of 
February 10, 1925, and relations between 
the state and other religious denominations 
were governed by state legislation. Auton- 
omy in administering their internal affairs, 
freedom from official interference, and spe- 
cial privileges were accorded to the 
churches recognized by law. These rela- 
tions deteriorated, however, after World 
War II. Polozenie prawne koScioléw i 
zwigzkéw wyznaniowych w Polskiej Rzeczy- 
pospolite? Ludowej (1960), compiled by 
Edward Malkiewicz and Stanislaw Podem- 
ski, is the first and only postwar collection 
of laws, executive regulations, directives, in- 
structions, and documents relating to the 
legal status of churches and religious 
denominations in Poland, issued prior to 
and after World War II, that has been re- 
ceived by the Library. This collection has 
special significance because courses on the 
legal status of the churches are no longer 
being offered in the universities and even 
published university lectures and textbooks 
on constitutional or administrative law do 
not mention the subject. The compilation 
has additional value because of the fact that 
not all pertinent laws and documents are 
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published in the official gazettes and that 
both the prewar and postwar legislation is 
scattered throughout so many sources that 
even an experienced lawyer has difficulty 
in orienting himself on the law in force. 

The Code of Civil Procedure of 1930 
and the Code of Criminal Procedure of 
1928 are still in force in Poland. Their 
original basic rules, however, were radically 
changed along with the reorganization of 
the entire machinery of the administration 
ot justice. Nationalization of the basic 
branches of the national economy and im- 
plementing enactments, both civil and 
criminal, set new tasks for the courts. 
Courts were made an inseparable part of 
the executive power to protect the 
“people’s democracy” system of govern- 
ment and its development toward social- 
ism. Thus the judicial process, by several 
amendments, became an instrumentality 
of the Communist Party. 

A recent acquisition, Z zagadnien pol- 
skiego procesu cywilnego (1961), by Jerzy 
Jodiowski, is a treatise on the Code of 
Civil Procedure in which the author dis- 
cusses civil procedure in its original version 
and the changes made under the new re- 
gime according to Marxist doctrine, the 
basic rules and character of the postwar 
reforms, the privileged position of the gov- 
ernment attorney and the abridgement of 
the rights of parties as domini litis in court 
proceedings, the inquisitorial power of 
courts, and the reorganization of the ad- 
ministration of justice insofar as it relates 
to changes in court proceedings. Oskar- 
zyciel w polskim procesie karnym (1960), 
by Wieslaw Daszkiewicz, is a monograph 
in which the author discusses various kinds 
of prosecutors and systems of prosecuting 
under both socialist and nonsocialist legal 
systems. The Polish Government Attor- 
ney’s Office, reorganized under the Law of 
July 20, 1950, is presented in its historical 
development, its position in the general 
administration of justice, and its jurisdic- 
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tion and functions under the postwar 
amendments. Kodeks postepowania kar- 
nego; komentarz (1960), by Stefan Kali- 
nowski and Mieczystaw Siewierski, is a 
comprehensive commentary on the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, covering amend- 
ments up to July 1, 1960. It offers a re- 
view of court decisions and legal writings 
on the subject, as well as a bibliography. 

The organization of the bar, which prior 
to World War II was an autonomous public 
corporation, was integrated’ after the war 
into the machinery of the administration 
of justice discussed above. The Law of 
June 27, 1950, turned the bar into an in- 
stitution of the “people’s democracy,” with 
the task of cooperating with the courts and 
other authorities for the protection of the 
legal system of People’s Poland. Ustréj 
adwokatury; komentarz (1960), by S. Janc- 
zewski and others, is the first and only com- 
mentary (according to the compilers) on 
the legislation governing the bar, and it 
reviews the changes which affected the bar 
in postwar Poland. 


Rumania *° 


A methodical arrangement of labor legis- 
lation as amended, embracing the complete 
Labor Code with all pertinent provisions 
of current legislation in chronological order, 
as well as the latest supervisory decisions of 
the Supreme Tribunal, and the Charter of 
Trade Unions of the Rumanian People’s 
Republic with pertinent resolutions of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party (P.M.R.) were brought together by 
L. Miller and published as Legislatia 
uzuala a muncit (1961), including an ex- 
tensive index. 

The enactments and all the amendments 
of the Criminal Code and the Code of 
Criminal Procedure up to December 1, 


” Unless otherwise stated, the publications 
mentioned in this section were issued in Bucha- 
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1960, appeared in new codified editions of 
Codul penal (1961) and Codul de pro- 
cedura penala (1960). These Codes pro- 
vide the laws that amended each individual 
article. Some of the special criminal laws 
are included in the Criminal Code; among 
them is the Code of Military Justice (498 
articles as amended up to 1961), which 
the Communists republished for the first 
time since its appearance in the Monitorul 
oficial No. 116 of May 21, 1948. Also, 
laws dealing with special legal topics perti- 
nent to this comprehensive topic are in- 
cluded in the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Laws No. 5 and No. 132 of June 19, 1952, 
on the Organization of Justice, the former 
republished as amended in the Monitorul 
oficial No. 29 of July 31, 1958, should be 
mentioned. 

Important information regarding 
changes in civil legislation may be found 
in Indreptarul legislatiei uzuale, volume IV 
(1960}, issued by the Ministry of Justice. 
This is a compilation of decrees, resolu- 
tions, and ordinances of general interest, to- 
gether with their amendments up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1960. The first volume of Codul de 
procedurd civila (1960), a commentary 
with annotations by Gratian Porumb, con- 
taining current decisions and covering pro- 
visions of the Code of Civil Procedure up 
to Article 281, is the only publication of 
this kind that has been issued during the 
communist regime. Mr. Porumb com- 
ments on the reorganization of the ad- 
ministration of justice—apparently under- 
taken for the purpose of using judges to 
enforce the official view in establishing a 
new rule of law under the People’s Con- 
stitution—in an interesting annotation on 
official instructions to the Supreme Tri- 
bunal to achieve this goal. 

A propaganda publication under the 
title Contributit la studiul istoriet regimului 
international de navigatie pe Dunare 
(1957), by L. Badulescu, Gh. Canja, and 
E. Glaser, should be valuable to historians 





and others interested in the international 
regime of the Danube, as it contains a 
chronological index of treaties. 


The Soviet Union ™ 


Statutory law as enacted by the USSR 
Supreme Council and its Presidium is 
printed in V edomosti Verkhounogo Soveta 
SSSR, which is received regularly by the 
Library. Issue no. 50 (Dec. 15, 1961) of 
this compilation deserves special attention 
because of two laws of December 8, 1961, 
which have been in force since May 1, 1962, 
throughout the entire Soviet Union: The 
Law on the Basic Principles of Civil Law 
of the USSR and Constituent Republics 
(text 525), and the Law on the Basic Prin- 
ciples of Civil Procedure of the USSR and 
Constituent Republics (text 526). These 
principles will be incorporated in and im- 
plemented by the Civil Codes and Codes 
of Civil Procedure of all the constituent 
republics. Professor S. N. Bratus’ discusses 
these new principles in two articles: “Vazh- 
nyl etap v razvitii sovetskogo grazhdan- 
skogo zakonodatel’stva” (An Important 
Stage in the Development of Soviet Civil 
Law Legislation) in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 
1 pravo, No. 2/1962: 3-15; and “Ob osno- 
vakh grazhdanskogo zakonodatel’stva 
SSSR i soiuznykh respublik” (Basic Prin- 
ciples of Civil Legislation in the USSR and 
Constituent Republics) in Sovetskaia iusti- 
tstia, No. 2/1962:2-6. The latter issue 
(pp. 7-10) also contains an article on the 
new principles of civil procedure by Pro- 
fessor M. Gurvich, entitled “Osnovy grazh- 
danskogo sudoproizvodstva SSSR i soiu- 
znykh respublik” (Foundations of the 
Civil Procedure in the USSR and Con- 
stituent Republics). 

There is no revolutionary change in the 
new principles. They are primarily in- 
tended to eliminate obsolete provisions re- 


“Unless otherwise stated, the publications 
mentioned in this section were issued in Moscow. 
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lating to the remaining private enterprise, 
to take advantage of established case law, 
particularly where the wording of the pre- 
vious codes was ambiguous, and to improve 
legal definitions. For example, Section 7 
protects the honor and dignity of individ- 
uals or organizations in a civil litigation 
whenever derogatory statements are objec- 
tively not true, whereas up to this time only 
a criminal slander or libel suit gave the 
injured person legal protection (in a crimi- 
nal case). Section 
organizations are to be considered legal 


11 specifies which 


entities (iuridicheskie litsa); and Section 
13 provides that the state is not liable for 
obligations of government organizations 
that are legal entities, the latter being 
exclusively liable, together with their al- 
loted property. On the other hand, state 
establishments (gosudarstvennye uchrezh- 
deniia) are liable (under Section 89) for 
damage caused to individuals as a result 
of improper official actions taken by state 
officials, unless otherwise provided by law. 
Up to now the opposite was the rule, 2.e. 
liability was provided for only in specific 
cases determined by law (Sec. 407 of the 
RSFSR Civil Code). Section 25 contains 
the provision that personal property shall 
not be used to obtain unearned income. 
The inheritance law was changed by ex- 
tending the right of a testator to leave his 
property by will, not only to persons who 
would be his heirs ab intestato but to others 
as well; however, an indefeasible inheri- 
tance share is assured for the testator’s 
minor children, a disabled spouse, and 
parents (Secs. 118-119). 

The principles also cover copyright and 
patent law (Secs. 96-116), and the last 
chapter (VIII) regulates the legal capacity 
of foreigners and contains private inter- 
national law provisions, as does the last 
chapter (VI) of the Basic Principles of 
Civil Procedure. It should be mentioned 
that the new Principles of Civil Law do not 


include provisions pertaining to domestic 
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relations, land tenure, and labor law, which 
are regulated by special codes. 

Istochniki sovetskogo grazhdanskogo 
prava (1961), compiled by A. V. Dozort- 
sev, contains all sources of Soviet civil law 
as of January 1, 1961, such as the laws and 
decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, the decisions and resolutions of the 
Council of Ministers, the orders and in- 
structions of individual ministers, and the 
directive rulings of the Supreme Court of 
the USSR and the Government Arbitra- 
tion Board. Two new writings by Pro- 
fessor D. M. Genkin have been received: 
Sovetskoe grazhdanskoe pravo (1961) on 
Soviet Civil Law, and Pravo sobstvennosti 
v SSSR (Part 1, 1961), dealing with the 
right of ownership in the USSR. Sbornik 
grazhdansko-pravovykh i protsessual’ nykh 
dokumentov (1961), by Z. K. Abdulina 
and others, contains various forms for con- 
tracts and for civil litigation before Courts 
and Government Arbitration Boards. 

Soviet Patent Law, as amended by a de- 
cision of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR of April 24, 1959, No. 435, is dealt 
with in a collection of pertinent legislation, 
Sbornik zakonodatel’stva ob izobretatel’stve 
i ratstonalizatsii (1960), compiled by A. I. 
Dorkin. Osnounye voprosy izobretatel’stva 
v mezhdunarodnom chastnom  prave 
(1960), by M. M. Boguslavskii, discusses 
patent rights from the standpoint of pri- 
vate international law (foreigners’ patent 
rights in the USSR and Soviet patent 
rights abroad), and Izobretenie 1 ego 
pravovaia okhrana v SSSR (1961), by K. 
K. IAichkov, deals with invention and its 
legal protection in the USSR. Soviet copy- 
right law as applied to motion pictures is 
the subject of a study entitled Avtor i kino 
(1961), by A. Vaksberg and I. Gringol’ts. 

In the field of domestic relations, 
Voprosy braka i razvoda v mezhdunarod- 
nom chastnom prave (1960), by N. V. 
Orlova, presents marriage and divorce 
problems in Western, Soviet, and satellite 





countries and the conflicts of law arising 
therefrom. Notaries public have a rather 
broad jurisdiction in the administration of 
justice in the Soviet Union, especially in the 
field of civil law (attestation of contracts, 
last wills, cooperation with courts in inherit- 
ance cases, protesting bills of exchange, 
etc.) and in civil procedure, where notaries 
public are assigned many functions previ- 
ously performed by courts. Notariat v 
SSSR (1960), edited by Professor A. F. 
Kleinman and published under the aus- 
pices of the Law School of Moscow Uni- 
versity, deals with this subject. Another 
peculiarity of the Soviet legal system, 
namely compulsory arbitration of disputes 
between state-owned establishments, is the 
subject of Arbitrazh v SSSR (1960), by the 
same editor and publisher. 

In these times of increased travel be- 
tween the USSR and the West, prospective 
tourists can familiarize themselves with 
their legal status in foreign countries. In- 
tended for Soviet citizens abroad is Pravo- 
voe polozhenie sovetskikh grazhdan za 
granitsei (1961), by M. M. Boguslavskii 
and A. A. Rubanov, and for foreign nation- 
als in the USSR is the booklet The Legal 
Status of Foreigners in the U.S.S.R. (n.d.), 
by the same author and published by the 
Foreign Languages Publishing House in 
Moscow. The latter is an English trans- 
lation of Pravovoe polozhenie inostrantsev 
v SSSR (1959). 

The activity of comrades’ courts in the 
USSR is rapidly increasing, and their juris- 
diction is expanding. The courts have 
been established in various enterprises, 
organizations, collective farms, etc. to han- 
dle small property cases and minor viola- 
tions, including those transferred from the 
regular courts or the public prosecutor. 
After a public trial, the comrades’ courts 
may not only warn, censure, or reprimand 
the violator but also impose a fine or 
award civil damages up to 500 old rubles 


(since January 1, 1961, revaluated to 50 
new rubles). Prakticheskoe posobie dlia 
tovarishcheskikh sudov (1961), edited by 
K. C. IUdel’son and others, provides val- 
uable guidance in this field. Regulations 
for the comrades’ courts are issued by the 
individual constituent republics, and such 
regulations for the RSFSR, which were 
issued in the form of a Decree of July 3, 
1961, are available in a booklet entitled 
Polozhenie o  tovarishcheskikh sudakh 
(1961). 

The [federal] Basic Principles of Crim- 
inal Legislation of December 25, 1958, were 
incorporated in and implemented by Crim- 
inal Codes (Ugolounyi kodeks) , and Codes 
of Criminal Procedure (Ugolovnoprotses- 
sual’nyit kodeks) of the constituent Soviet 
republics. The Library received, among 
others, the Criminal Code of the Armenian 
SSR (Erevan, 1961); the Azerbaijan 
SSR (Baku, 1961); the Belorussian SSR 
(Minsk, 1961) ; the Estonian SSR (Tallinn, 
1961) ; the Georgian SSR (Tbilisi, 1961) ; 
the Latvian SSR (Riga, 1961) ; the Mol- 
davian SSR (Kishenev, 1961) ; the RSFSR 
(Moscow, 1961) ; and the Ukrainian SSR 
(Kiev, 1961). The Codes of Criminal 
Procedure of the Armenian, Azerbaijan, 
Estonian, Georgian, Latvian, Lithuanian, 
RSFS, Ukrainian, Uzbek, and Belorussian 
republics for 1961 have also been received. 

The last issue of Vedomosti Verkhov- 
nogo Soveta SSSR for 1961 (No. 52, text 
538) contains a decree on the Air Code of 
the USSR, Vozdushnyi kodeks Sotuza SSR, 
which has been in force from January 1, 
1962. There are numerous edicts in the 
Vedomosti for 1961/62 which impose the 
death penalty (reserved in the Basic Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Legislation of Decem- 
ber 1958 only for grave crimes such as 
high treason, espionage, subversion, acts of 
terrorism, premeditated murder and ban- 


ditry) for such crimes as the making and 


passing of counterfeit money; currency 
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speculation ; the pilfering of large amounts 
of state or public property; certain cate- 
gories of rape; assault on administrators of 
labor camps or the terrorization of prison- 
ers by hardened criminals; attempts on the 
life of policemen or citizen-volunteers; and 
the giving and extorting of bribes under 
specially aggravating circumstances. 

Students of Soviet criminal law will be 
aided in their research by a bibliography 
of writings on this subject from 1917 
through 1960, Sovetskoe ugolovnoe pravo; 
bibliografita 1917-1960 (1961), compiled 
by F. M. Asknazii and N. V. Marshalova 
of the Law School of Leningrad Univer- 
sity. The book itself is arranged partly in 
chronological but mainly in alphabetical 
order according to the subjects treated in 
a typical systematic manual on the general 
and special part of criminal law. Another 
comprehensive two-volume compilation is 
Zakonodatel’nye akty po voprosam narod- 
nogo khoziaistva SSSR (1961), by O. A. 
Anikeev and others, containing the legis- 
lative acts pertaining to the national econ- 
omy in the USSR that became effective on 
March 1, 1961, systematically arranged, 
with a chronological list of the acts and a 
subject register that furnishes a good guide 
through the labyrinth of the state-owned, 
-planned, and -operated national economy 
in the USSR. Soviet commercial relations 
with foreign countries are also an exclusive 
monopoly of the state and the recently 
received work, Pravovoe_ regulirovanie 
vneshnet torgovli SSSR (1961), edited by 
Professor D. M. Genkin, will interest not 
only businessmen contemplating or in- 
volved in trade with the USSR, but also 
tourists, since tourism in the USSR is also 
regulated as a part of foreign trade 
Inturist) . 

The Soviet Association of International 
Law published the third volume of its 
international yearbook entitled Sovetskii 


ezhegodnik mezhdunarodnogo prava 1960 
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(1961). As in its previous issues,” a series 
of articles deals with international law, 
both public and private. One article on 
the reciprocity clause in Soviet-American 
inheritance cases, by A. F. Volchkov and 
A. A. Rubanov, reviews the treatment of 
Soviet heirs by American legislative and 
judicial bodies. Each article is provided 
with an English summary. 


Near East and North Africa 


During the past year the Near Eastern 
and North African Law Division received 
5,305 law books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and serials. This figure represents 326 
volumes and 2,660 serials acquired through 
purchase, 214 volumes and 2,098 serials 
and periodicals received on exchange, and 
7 volumes acquired as gifts. 

During the year, the Chief of the division 
made a 3-month trip to the area, where 
he acquired approximately 600 legal items. 
At the time of this writing, however, only 
20 volumes had been received in the 
division. 

Egypt * 

A useful book in the research field is 
Fihras al-tashri‘at (Index of Legislation) , 
1961, compiled by two outstanding Egyp- 
tian scholars, Na‘im Attiyah and Ahmed 
Samir Abu Shadi. The establishment of 
the republican regime in Egypt and the 
unification of Egypt and Syria as the 
United Arab Republic resulted in a steady 
stream of legislation, which made it prac- 
tically impossible to locate a particular law. 
This book contains a comprehensive sub- 
ject index to all laws and their amend- 
ments enacted between 1952 and 1960, 
the 8 years following replacement of the 
monarchy in Egypt. The index is further 


™ See QJCA, XVII (August 1960), 270; and 
XVIII (August 1961), 242. 

* Publications mentioned in this section were 
all issued in Cairo. 
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classified to include legislative source, 1.e., 
laws and statutes enacted by the govern- 
ment, presidential decrees, decrees and 
orders of the Council of Ministers, and 
notices issued by the military authorities. 
Cross references are provided to assist in 
searching a law and notes indicate whether 
it appears in the legislative bulletin al- 
Nashrah al-Tashri‘iyah or in al-Jaridah 
al-Rasmiyah, the official gazette. 

A three-volume treatise on labor law, 
written by Hasan al-Fakhani, is entitled 
al-Mudawwanah al-‘umaliyah (1957-58). 
This comprehensive work contains the 
texts of all labor laws, their interpretations 
according to leading legal writers, and 
court decisions rendered in labor disputes 
arising from labor legislation. 

The Institute of Advanced Arab Studies 
in Cairo began the publication in 1955 of a 
series entitled Watha’iq wa nusis (Docu- 
ments and Texts). The first book in this 
series was devoted to the constitutions of 
the Arab States and was followed in 1958 
by Qawanin al-‘amal fi al duwal al-‘arabi- 
yah (Labor Laws in the Arab States). The 
latter contains the texts of all labor laws 
that were then in force in Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, the Sudan, Iraq, the U. A. R., Le- 
banon, and the United Kingdom of Libya. 
The value of this publication can readily 
be appreciated by those interested in this 
branch of law and acquainted with the 
great timelag that exists in the labor legis- 
lation of the various Arab States. The 
first Egyptian labor legislation was enacted 
in 1909, while the first Jordanian labor 
legislation was enacted in 1953; and it is 
practically impossible to consult a law 
passed 53 years ago in a country that has 
changed its system of government a number 
of times. Although some of the problems 
that arose in trying to locate changes in 
these laws in the 1950’s have decreased in 
number since the issuance of this publica- 
tion, the compilers have rendered a great 
service to legists and to students of labor 


law in bringing together this fine collection. 

An outstanding treatise on administra- 
tive jurisdiction and its control over govern- 
ment acts, al-Qada’ al-idari wa rigabatihi 
li a‘mal al-idarah, which won the State 
Medal of 1956 as the best work on the 
subject, has been received by the Library 
in its third revised and enlarged edition of 
1961. The author, Sulayman Muhammad 
al-Tammawi, a professor of public law at 
the University of ‘Ain Shams, compares the 
Egyptian and the Syrian systems with the 
French, from which they began, and these 
with the American and British. The book 
is well documented with extensive foot- 
notes. 


Iraq 


Since the revolt of 1958 in Iraq, many 
new statutes have superseded the old. A 
new compilation of laws is Tashri‘at ahd 
al-thawrah (Baghdad, 1961). This new 
four-volume work was edited by Kamil al- 
Samara’i and was published by the Minis- 
try of Justice. It contains all the laws and 
presidential decrees, as well as notices and 
regulations that have been passed by the 
revolutionary government since July 1958. 


Lebanon 


One of the best recent compilation of 
laws, Majmu‘at al-marasim al-ishtira‘iyah 
wa al-marasim (Beirut, 
1961) was issued in two volumes by the 
publisher of al-Majallah al-Qada’iyah, the 
Lebanese judicial review. The statutes are 
arranged in three ways—alphabetically by 
name, numerically, and alphabetically by 


al-tanzimiyah 


subject—a system which greatly facilitates 


the use of the compilation. 
Turkey ** 


A valuable addition to the division’s col- 
lections is a set of 70 bound volumes of 
the Turkish official gazette, T. C. resmi 


* The publications listed in this section were 
issued in Istanbul. 








gazete. The volumes, containing a total 
of 70,000 pages, comprise 10,642 issues of 
the gazette, beginning with the first issue 
published in October 192C up to and in- 
chiding the issue for Octo»ver 31, 1960. As 

ibrary’s file of this publication was 
deplorably incomplete, this acquisition has 
greatly improved the holdings of the Turk- 
ish collection. 

Another important addition is Askeri 
ceza hukuku (1960) a work on the subject 
of military penal law which is sparsely 
represented in the Turkish collection. The 
author, Sahir Erman, who is a well-known 
authority on Turkish penal law, is a pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Istanbul. 
In addition to including the basic texts, 
Professor Erman has cited court decisions 
and various references relating to the sub- 
ject, which makes his publication useful 
not only as a textbook but also as a digest 
of court decisions. 

Iflas hukuku dersleri (1960), written by 
Necmeddin M. Berkin, is a comprehensive 
book on bankruptcy. Mr. Berkin com- 
pares the Turkish law of bankruptcy with 
the bankruptcy laws of European nations. 
This publication will not only serve as a 
useful work to lawyers and students but 
also to businessmen and business establish- 
ments. 

A private organization in Istanbul, Turk 
Argus Ajansi, prepares French translations 
of most of the Turkish laws, regulations, 
and decrees. This past year the Law Li- 
brary began to subscribe to its new loose- 
leaf service featuring English translations 
of the laws, which is being published as an 
aid to readers who are not familiar with 
the French language. 

On July 9, 1961, the new Constitution 
of the Turkish Republic was approved by 
the nation. It contains 157 provisions, as 
well as 11 additional temporary provisions 
pertaining to the election of the National 
Assembly, the Senate, and the President; 
the establishment of the Council of Min- 
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isters; and the status of former organiza- 
tions, institutions, and councils. A basic 
difference between the new and the old 
constitutions is noted in the provisions of 
the new document providing for vesting 
legislative power in two bodies, the Nation- 
al Assembly and the Senate, instead of the 
National Assembly alone (Article 63). Ar- 
ticle 95 increases the President’s term of 
office from 4 to 7 years. Articles 145 and 
147 provide for the creation of a Consti- 
tutional Court with authority to determine 
the constitutionality of all laws and enact- 
ments passed by the National Assembly 
and to try the President of the Republic, 
the Members of the Council of Ministers, 
the President and Members of the Court 
of Cassation, the Council of State, the 
Members of the Military Court of Cassa- 
tion, the Members of the Supreme Council 
of Judges, the Chief Prosecutor of the Re- 
public, the Chief Attorney and the Chief 
Prosecutor of the Military Court of Cassa- 
tion for offenses connected with their 
duties. 


Far East 
Republic of China*® 


The Library has received Hsing fa tsung 
tsé (General Provisions of Criminal Law), 
1959, by the late Lin Pin, former Minister 
of Justice of the Republic of China. The 
author was a prominent jurist who special- 
ized in criminal law and taught at the Na- 
tional Peking University, the National 
Central University, the Central Institute of 
Political Science, Chao Yang University, 
and the National Taiwan University. Mr. 
Lin’s book is based upon his lectures on 
criminal law which were delivered at these 
institutions. The author gives a succinct 
description of the history of criminal legis- 
lation in China, which should interest 
both criminal lawyers and Sinologists. Be- 





* The publications mentioned in this section 
were issued in Taipei. 
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cause he was a member of the Codification 
Committee at the time the Criminal Code 
of the Republic of China was drafted, Mr. 
Lin was able to include some highly valu- 
able information pertaining to the drafting 
of the Code that cannot be found in other 
treatises. In addition to an introduction, 
the study contains chapters on crime, pun- 
ishment, application of punishment to 
crimes, and peace preservation measures. 
A biographical sketch of the author is also 
included in the work. 


Another textbook on criminal law is 
Hsing fa yiian li (Principles of Criminal 
Law), 1960, by Han Chung-mo, which 
is a revised edition of a book published in 
1955. The author is a disciple of the late 
Mr. Lin and is now the chairman of the 
Department of Law at the National Tai- 
wan University. In addition to a discus- 
sion of the basic concepts of criminal law 
and criminology, as well as the evolution of 
criminal law in European countries and 
in ancient China, the author treats such 
standard topics as the general provisions of 
criminal law, e.g., criminal liability, at- 
tempt, joint offenses, punishment, recidi- 
vism, concurrence of offenses and punish- 
ments, discretionary punishment and its 
increase and reduction, suspension of pun- 
ishment, conditional release, prescription, 
and peace preservation measures. The au- 
thor was educated at the Yale Law School, 
so he is also familiar with the literature of 
the Western World on criminal law. Many 
German, American, and Japanese works 
are cited in this treatise in his comparison 
of the Chinese system with those of other 
nations. 

One of the most welcome additions to 
the collection of legal reference materials is 
the compilation entitled Laws of the Re- 
public of China (First Series—Major 
Laws), which was translated and compiled 
by the Law Revision Planning Group of 
the Council for United States Aid, an or- 
gan of the Executive Yiian (the Cabinet) 


of the Republic of China. Although many 
important laws of the Republic of China 
have been translated into English in the 
past several decades, they have been issued 
piecemeal by different publishers and in 
various forms. In this series (published in 
December 1961), however, 68 impor- 
tant laws, including the fundamental legal 
codes and a number of selected administra- 
tive and military statutes, are collected in 
one volume. This handy reference work 
should be in the libraries of students of com- 
parative law as well as in those of prac- 
ticing lawyers whose clients have some in- 
terest in the Far East. 


Mainland China ** 


During the year Vols. 10 and 11 of 
Chung-hua jén min kung ho kuo fa kuei 
hut pien (Collection of Laws and Decrees 
of the People’s Republic of China), which 
is probably the most important source for 
Communist Chinese law, were added to 
the Library’s collection. Vol. 10, pub- 
lished in April 1960, covers the laws passed 
in the period from July to December 1959. 
Vol. 11, published in September 1960, 
covers the period from January to June 
1960. 

The Library has also received several 
recent issues of Chéng fa yen chiu (Politi- 
cal and Legal Research), which is one of 
the very few serial publications on law 
available from Communist China. Num- 
bers 1-3 of 1960 and numbers 1-3 of 1961 
have now been added to the collection. 


Japan™ 


A special effort to fill gaps in the file 
of Hanrei taikei, one of the leading digests 
of court decisions, resulted in the acqui- 
sition of 53 volumes, which raises the 


* The publications mentioned in this section 
were issued in Peking. 

“Unless otherwise noted, publications men- 
tioned in this section were issued in Tokyo. 
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number of volumes to 97 and completes 
the Library’s holdings. This looseleaf serv- 
ice issued by a private publisher digests 
selected court cases and decisions handed 
down by the various courts from 1894 to 
1959. Cases listed in this work are ar- 
ranged article by article under eight im- 
portant headings: Constitution, Adminis- 
trative Law, Civil Code, Code of Civil 
Procedure, Criminal Code, Code of Crimi- 
nal Procedure, and Labor Law. A chrono- 
logically arranged index at the end of each 
volume facilitates the use of this digested 
report, as it indicates the name of the 
court, the docket number, and the original 
source in which the particular case was 
reported. 

Several official reports of court cases ac- 
quired by the Library deserve mention. 
Ten volumes of Daishinin minji hanketsu 
roku (Collection of Civil Cases by the Old 
Supreme Court) were added to complete 
the Library’s holdings. The addition of 
Vols. 44-53 (1933-42) of the reports of 
the defunct Administrative Court, Gydset 
Saibansho hanketsu roku, expanded this 
file to some extent. 

Volume I (12 issues) of Kakyi Saiban- 
sho keiji saiban reishu, (Collection of 
Criminal Cases by Lower Courts), com- 
piled by Saiké Saibansho Jimu Sékyoku 
(The Secretariat of the Supreme Court), 
was also received. The Supreme Court has 
published, since 1950, a collection of lower- 
court cases involving civil affairs only, but 
it was not until 1959 that it began to report 
selected decisions in criminal cases which 
were handed down by the High Courts, Dis- 
trict Courts, Family Courts, and Summary 
Courts. Unlike Anglo-American prac- 
tice, a case in these reports and in other 
official collections is not cited by the names 
of the plaintiff and defendant, but rather 
by the issue involved in the case and the 
date on which the judgment was rendered. 
Vols. 1-5 (1954-58) of special reports of 
criminal cases heard by the High Courts, 
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entitled Kété Saibansho keiji hanketsu 
tokuhé and issued by the Secretariat, were 
recently acquired. 

Zoku keiji shin hanret, by ONo Seiichiré 
(1960), contains digests of some 920 deci- 
sions in criminal law cases handed down by 
various courts from 1950 to 1959. Hanrei 
ketji sosh6h6 (Cases on Criminal Pro- 
cedure), Vol. 1 (1960), by Sarr6é Toshio 
and YasumMuRaA Kazuo, is primarily a com- 
mentary, but numerous cases are cited in 
order to explain salient points in the six 
chapters of the book that need clarifica- 
tion. 

Although Kampé and Hérei zenshé serve 
as primary sources for current and non-cur- 
rent legislation, the 16-volume set of Genké 
ruishi héki is particularly useful for ref- 
erence to Japanese law in the earlier part 
of the Meiji era. The laws and regulations 
covering the 13 years from 1868 tq 1880 
were selected and arranged according to 
subject heading by the old Department of | 
Justice. They comprise 10 volumes, in- 


cluding two separate volumes entirely de- 


voted to the table of contents and indexes. 

The following editions of the EHS Law 
Bulletin Series issued by Eibun-HGrei-Sha, 
one of the most reliable English translation 
services for law, were received: an entirely 
new edition of Volume VI (Banking and 
Insurance; Commerce and Patent), Vol- 
ume VII (Labor and Sanitation), and a 
revised edition of Volume IV (Internal 
Revenue Code). 

Seigi (1925-48) and Keisu kenkyt 
(1900-1903), two noncurrent legal jour- 
nals, were added to the periodical holdings; 
and back issues of three current serial titles 
were acquired, as follows: Kensatsu kenkyt 
shiry6 (1950-56), Soshé geppé (1955-59) 
and Ketsatsu kenkya (1930-44). 

Mention should be made of Héritsu jihé 
shiryéhan, published by Nihon Hyéronsha 
in November 1960 as a sister edition of 
Horitsu jihé, one of the leading legal jour- 
nals. The two or more important legal 





topics discussed in symposium form in each 
issue provide readers with rich source ma- 
terials on current legal debates. 

The English edition of the Hitotsubashi 
Journal of Law and Politics, one of several 
periodicals newly published by the Hitotsu- 
bashi University, is among the new serial 
titles acquired. Until 1960, the university 
published an English journal titled The 
Annals of the Hitotsubashi Academy, which 
usually featured articles on economics; in 
that year, however, it began to publish five 
new series of the Annals, one of which is 
devoted exclusively to law and politics. 

The postwar impact of Anglo-American 
law upon the traditions of the civil law 
system of Japan brought about timely re- 
search in comparative law. Shin hikaku 
kon’inhé (A Comparison of Laws Relating 
to Marriage and Divorce), edited by 
Mryazaki KOjiro, is a notable example. 
Vol. I (1960) has recently been received. 
Works on 17 countries have been contrib- 
uted by area specialists. Among them, a 
study of the Marriage Law of the People’s 
Republic of China by Na Noboru, an 
authority on Chinese legal history, is most 
penetrating. 

The Library continues to receive mono- 
graphs published in the 60-volume series of 
Héritsugaku zenshi by Yoihikaku. They 
include: Kokusai soshikihé (Law of Inter- 
national Organization), 1961, by TAKANo 
Yaichi; Bukkenhé (Real Rights), 1960, by 
FuNABASHI Jun’ichi; Keizath6 (Economic 
Law) and Tokusen kinshih6é (Antitrust 
Law), 1961, by Kanazawa Yoshio and 
Imamura Shigekazu, respectively; Rédé 
kankei chéseihé (Labor Adjustment Law) , 
Kékyo kigyétai nado rédé kankethé (Law 
Concerning Labor Relations Arising from 
Public Enterprise) , and Kémuin r6dé kan- 
keth6 (Law Concerning Labor Relations 
for Public Servants), 1961, by Nomura 
Heiji and MineMuRA Teruo, respectively ; 
and Shinzokuhé (Law of Relatives) , 1960, 
by Wacatsuma Sakae. 


Among these, Wagatsuma’s Shinzokuhé 
is particularly worthy of note, as it is the 
result of thorough and systematic research 
on the Law of Relatives after World War 
II. In view of the fact that the greater 
part of postwar research in connection with 
the new family law tended to be somewhat 
incoherent in the formation of a concep- 
tual framework, the author makes a special 
effort to supplement this deficiency. 

Kempé, (1961), edited by Uxar 
Nobushige and Oxupanira Yasuhiro, 
is an introduction to constitutional law. 
Some 57 important constitutional prob- 
lems, presented in the form of quizzes, are 
concisely solved by the authors. Another 
introductory work entitled Yésetsu kempé 
(Outline of Constitutional Law), by 
Uxar Nobushige (1960), is the revised 
edition of Kempé that was published in 
1952 as one of the series of Héritsugaku 
kéza (Lectures on Jurisprudence). It dis- 
cusses Japanese and American cases in the 
light of pertinent constitutional provisions. 

Mention should be made of a four- 
volume work on the Japanese Commercial 
Code, edited by Isum Teruhisa and 
Suzuxt Takeo (1961). The volumes are 
titled: Sh6hé sdsoku: shékéihé (General 
Provisions of the Commercial Code: Com- 
mercial Transactions); Kaishahé (Cor- 
poration Law); Tegatahé: Kogittehé 
(The Bill of Exchange: Check); and 
Hokenhé: Kaishéhé (Insurance Law: 
Maritime Commerce Law). Some 160 
subjects discussed in this work by 15 
scholars are of particular interest to stu- 
dents of commercial law as well as practic- 
ing lawyers. 

The various legal problems arising from 
the registration of property are treated by 
KrraokA Shin‘ichi in his book entitled 
Fudésan téki gakusetsu hanrei senrei séran 
(Vol. I, 1960). Under Japanese law, the 
acquisition or loss of, or any alteration in, 


a real right over an immovable property 
cannot be set up against a third person 
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until the immovable has been registered. 
In discussing the subject, this reference 
work contains authoritative statements by 
eminent scholars and court decisions and 
precedents, including circular notices is- 
sued by the Ministry of Justice and resolu- 
tions adopted by the Lawyers’ Association. 
Hébun héritsu zasshi kijt sakuin (An In- 
dex to Japan’s Vernacular Legal Period- 
icals) , 1961, prepared by Saiké Saibansho 
Toshokan (The Supreme Court Library), 
is a recent gift from the National Diet 
Library. This is a compilation of the bi- 
monthly edition of the same title for 1960, 
issued as No. 4 of the annual publication. 
The principal part of the index consists 
of a subject arrangement covering the en- 
tire field of law; the second part is com- 
posed of court cases, arranged article by 
article under the provisions of pertinent 
laws and regulations, and chronologically 
in accordance with the date on which the 
judgment was rendered; and there is also a 
brief alphabetical author index. 
Thirteen articles by Usurmr Toshitaka 
on the sociology of law, which appeared in 
numerous journals and magazines, were 
gathered and published in 1960 in a book 
entitled Néson to kichi no hé-shakaigaku. 
The sociology of law is a relatively new aca- 
demic discipline in Japan. It was not until 
the end of World War II that a number of 
scholars in this field extended their efforts 
to sociological investigation and field work 
in rural communities. Mr. Ushimi’s book, 
published as Vol. 15 in the monographic se- 
ries of the Social Science Research Institute 
of Tokyo University, is concerned exclu- 
sively with legal problems relating to farm 
villages and to United States military bases. 
The discussion of farm problems includes 
the ramifications of the family system, the 
impact of the forestry system on the vil- 
lages, and labor relations in fishing villages. 
The section concerning military bases takes 
up the problems caused by the presence of 
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United States military installations. These 
problems have resulted in numerous consti- 
tutional litigations between the government 
and the residents of military base areas. 
The lengthy introductory chapter discusses 
origins and vicissitudes of the sociology of 
law and contains bibliographic notes on this 
subject and related disciplines. 

Jinké jusei no shomondai (Various Prob- 
lems Arising from Artificial Insemination) , 
1960, edited by Korxe Rydichi and two 
other scholars, is the pioneer ‘work on this 
subject. It is the result of 7 years of re- 
search and was published as the fourth vol- 
ume in the monographic series issued by the 
Keié Gijuki Daigaku Hégaku Kenkyikai 
(The Law Association of Keié Gijuku 
University). A total of 11 articles contrib- 
uted by 8 scholars in the symposium deal 
with this topic from a legal viewpoint. Two 
of these articles were read before the 17th 
meeting of Nihon Shihé Gakkai (Japan 
Private Law Association) in 1956 and ap- 
peared in series No. 16 of Shihd, the As- 
sociation’s journal, of the same year. Bib- 
liographical notes and statistics listed in the 
book will be of particular interest to those 
who pursue the study of this subject in the 
future. 


Korea *8 

Subsequent to the military regime’s pro- 
mulgation on June 6, 1961, of the Law 
Regarding Extraordinary Measures for Na- 
tional Reconstruction, a considerable num- 
ber of new laws and regulations were en- 
acted. These replaced hitherto effective 
laws and regulations passed during the 
Japanese occupation and the occupation of 
the Military Government of the United 
States. The Commercial Code, enacted on 
January 20, 1962, is perhaps the most im- 
portant codification drawn up after the 
military revolution. When it comes into 


* Unless otherwise noted, publications men- 
tioned in this section were issued in Seoul. 








force on January 1, 1963, it will supersede 
the last remaining major Japanese code. 

The acquisition of Kukka Ch‘oego Hoeui 
popnydngjip, published by Minjung Ség- 
wan in 1961, enabled the Library to keep 
abreast of the current legislation of the 
Supreme Council for National Reconstruc- 
tion. At this writing, the Library has re- 
ceived 16 volumes of the compilation which 
lists all the laws and regulations effective 
in Korea at the present time. This collec- 
tion, together with Kwanbo, the official 
gazette, furnishes the most current and 
basic information on Korean legislation. 
Laws, ordinances, and cabinet orders 
passed by the Supreme Council for Na- 
tional Reconstruction during the month of 
September 1961 are listed in Vol. IV 
of Hyéngmyoéng popnyéngjip (A Collection 
of Revolutionary Laws and Regulations) , 
by Popchech‘o. This collection was a re- 
cent gift from the Supreme Council 
Library. 

A looseleaf service on general law is the 
Hyonhaeng han’guk popnydngjip (A Col- 
lection of Current Korean Laws) issued 
by the Han’guk Pépnyéng Pyénch‘anhoe. 
Included in the 17th supplementary edi- 
tion of 1961 are laws and regulations newly 
enacted and amended during the period 
from September 1, 1961, to January 1, 
1962. Three 1961 collections on special 
laws, which were recently received, are 
Kyongch‘al popchon (A Collection of 
Laws Pertaining to the Police), edited by 
Y1 Hae-u; Kukse chungsu kwange pop- 
nydngjtp (A Collection of Laws and Regu- 
lations Pertaining to National Taxation), 
edited by Ko Song-ydl; and Sepop chénsé 
(Compendium of Tax Laws), by Kano 
Nam-sik. Various legal and registration 
forms are given in a concise volume pub- 
lished in 1960 under the title Hydnhaeng 
sdsik taechén, by Kim Hydk-je. These 
forms are of particular help to non-lawyer 
specialists, such as judicial scriveners who 
perform many of the functions of lawyers, 
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and to law students who are not taught 
this subject in the course of their legal 
education. 

The Library’s collection of legal periodi- 
cals has been expanded by the acquisition 
of both law school reviews and professional 
journals from Korea. The former in- 
clude: Pophak nonch‘ong (1959), issued 
by Tan’kuk University; Tongkuk pophak 
(1960), by Tongkuk University; Pophak 
yongu (1956-61), by Pusan University; 
and Sdnggyun pophak (1956-59), by 
Songgyun University; and Pophak non- 
ch‘ong (1956-59), by Koryo University. 
Included in the latter are: Pdpnyul 
shinmun (1958-60), issued by Pdpnyul 
Shinmunsa; Hydng chong (1960), by 
Chihyéng Hydphoe; and Pépcho Hyd phoe 
chapchi (1949-57), now known as Pépcho 
(1957-61), published by Popcho Hydphoe. 
Two collections of Supreme Court de- 
cisions involving administrative and elec- 
tion cases are: Taepopwon haengjong 
prangydlnok (1953-55) and Taepdpwon 
sdngo p'angydlnok (1957-59) published by 
Han’guk Péphagwon. 

Since the new Civil Code became effec- 
tive on January 1, 1960, there have been a 
large number of publications on the Code. 
Among them is Vol. II (1961) of Sin 
mim p6p taeui (Outline of the Civil Code), 
by Cu6Nnc Kwang-hyon and others, which 
was issued by Pagydngsa as part of the 
College Lecture Series. Sin mimpop taeut 


is primarily concerned with a critical eval- 
uation of the family law of Korea, com- 
prising Book IV (Relatives) and Book V 


(Succession) of the Civil Code. The au- 
thors point out that although the principle 
of the family law incorporated into the new 
Code tended to stress individual dignity 
and equality of sex under the constitutional 
principle of 1948, it still retains, in essence, 
the feudalistic law based upon the concept 
of “preservation of the family.” The au- 
thors also suggest that Books IV and V of 
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the Code be revised to conform to the new 
and changing social order. 

Two voluminous collections of laws and 
regulations issued under the Yi Dynasty 
have recently been acquired. They are 
Taehan popkyu yuch‘an, edited by Tae- 
han’guk Chongbu Chaejong Komunbu 
(1907) and Han’guk popchon, by Han’guk 
Tojibu Taesin Kanbang (1910). These 
two works, issued by the Imperial Korean 
Government of the Yi Dynasty, constitute a 
comprehensive collection of the laws of that 
period. The 1910 work has a much 
broader coverage of the subject matter, 
however, as it includes laws regarding cus- 
toms and maritime affairs, as well as 
treaties. The contents have been arranged 
according to subject, with the use of the 
Chinese and Korean syllabaries with Jap- 
anese grammatical marks added for 
Japanese readers. 

Sapop yongam (The Judicial Year- 
book), issued by Pépw6n Haengjéngch‘6, 
furnishes pertinent information regarding 
the Korean judicial system prior to the 
Military Revolution of May 16, 1961. This 
yearbook, the first of its kind, contains in- 
formation on the organization and admin- 
istration of various Korean courts; charts 
indicating names, locations, and jurisdic- 
tions of the courts and registration offices; 


and various studies and statistics on court 
cases. Also included are digests of the Su- 
preme Court cases for the year 1960, im- 
portant laws and regulation, and various 
notices and circular notes issued by the 
Supreme Court. 

A two-volume introductory work on 
commercial law, entitled Sin sangpop kae- 
ron (1961) by Cx‘a Nak-hun, is a revised 
edition of the author’s 1957 study. This 
book discusses problems of the old Com- 
mercial Code in connection With the Civil 
Code of 1960 but does not include the new 
Commercial Code which has recently been 
passed. Another introductory study pub- 
lished as a textbook for law students is 
Sangpop taeui, written by Yr Won-sdk in 
1961. 

A recent acquisition in the field of crim- 
inal procedure, Sin hydngsa sosongpop, by 
Y6m Chong-chdl (1961), deserves! men- 
tion. The influence of Anglo-American 
law on the 1954 Code of Criminal Pro- . 
cedure resulted in the adoption of the prin- 
cipies of the Anglo-American contentious 
procedure, while retaining the continental 
inquisitional pattern. Shortcomings arising 
from the present Code are critically ana- 
lyzed by the author who takes into consid- 
eration the above-mentioned situation. 








Slavica: USSR—Social Sciences and 
Other Fields’ 


ROUGH estimate would indicate 

A that the Soviet national bibliog- 
raphy listed approximately 60,000 

titles from mid-1916 to mid-1962. If the 
general trend of previous years regarding 
the language of publication prevailed dur- 
ing that period, some 80 percent (or 
40,000) of these works were issued in the 
Russian, Ukrainian, and Belorussian lan- 
guages. Among them, of course, are pub- 
lications on subjects that are outside the 
area of the Library’s specific interest, such 
as clinical medicine and technical agricul- 
ture; and there are also materials of limited 
significance, such as textbooks for primary 
and secondary schools, unchanged editions 
of literary classics, ephemeral regional ma- 
terial, and the like. It is therefore esti- 
mated that only 25,000 titles actually fall 
within the general area of the Library’s 
responsibility. On this basis, the 15,000 
titles in Russian, Ukrainian, and Belorus- 
sian which were acquired by the Library 
during the period from July 1, 1961, to 
June 30, 1962, represent 60 percent of the 
significant book production of the Soviet 
Union. Within specific subject fields, the 
ratio between Library of Congress acquisi- 
tions and Soviet publication is even higher. 
It is clearly impossible to comment on 
anything more than a somewhat random 
sampling of Soviet publications in a limited 
number of areas. Selection has been made 
on the basis of their value as bibliographic 
or reference tools, and because of the evi- 
dence they offer of Soviet interest in a num- 
ber of fields of intellectual activity, as well 


as Soviet attitudes toward Russia’s past 
and toward other nations of the world. 


History 


Soviet publications on history, pertaining 
both to the USSR and other countries, con- 
tinued to include a number of studies that 
are worthy of attention either because of 
their use of hitherto untouched sources or 
because of the evidence they present on cur- 
rent Soviet thought regarding historical 
problems. 

One of the more interesting books, com- 
bining a wide knowledge of world literature 
in the field and an interest in a topic which 
has rarely been discussed in Soviet writings, 
is Iosif D. Amusin’s Rukopisi Mertvogo 
moria (The Manuscripts of the Dead Sea), 
a 1960 publication of the Academy of Sci- 
The work is devoted to the dis- 
covery of manuscripts relating to the re- 
ligious community of Qumran, north of the 
Dead Sea, which flourished about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. Citations 
of relevant literature include both West 
European works of Biblical criticism and 
the Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, the 
official publication of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. Two chapters totaling more 
than 70 pages comprise an analysis, from a 
Soviet Marxist point of view, of the rela- 
tions that are supposed to have existed be- 
tween the members of the Qumran com- 


ences. 


* Unless otherwise stated, the publications 
mentioned in this report were issued in Moscow. 
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munity, the Essenes, and the early Christ- 
lans. 

A Soviet history of technology, which is 
of interest not only for its wealth of tech- 
nical detail but also for the light that is 
thrown on the economic, social, and mili- 
tary organization of Russia, is Pavel M. 
Luk’ianov’s Istoriia khimicheskikh promy- 
slov i khimicheskoi promyshlennosti Rossi 
do kontsa XIX veka (History of the Chem- 
ical Trades and of the Chemical Industry 
of Russia to the End of the 19th Century), 
which has been issued since 1948 by the 
Academy of Sciences. The most recent 
volume of this work to be received is vol- 
ume 5 (1960), bearing the subtitle Istoriia 
proizvodstva  uzryuvchatykh — veshchestv 
(History of the Production of Explosives) , 
which presents valuable information con- 
cerning the state of Russian economy and 
military logistics. Extensive use has been 
made of a variety of sources, both archival 
and published, and the text is enhanced 
by a number of interesting illustrations. 

The first volume of Vladimir V. Mavro- 
din’s Krest’ianskaia voina v Rossii v 1773- 
1775 godakh; vosstanie Pugacheva (The 
Peasant War in Russia in 1773-1775; the 
Pugachev Rebellion), was published in 
1961 under the auspices of the Leningrad 
State University. The work is a study of 
the political, social, and economic situa- 
tion in the third quarter of the 18th century 
that gave birth to a widespread rebellion 
in the Volga and Ural regions under the 
leadership of the Cossack Emel’ian Puga- 
chev. One of the chapters in the first vol- 
ume constitutes an interesting historio- 
graphic essay that examines the manner 
in which both Russian and foreign writers 
have dealt with the period. There are a 
number of illustrations besides copious bib- 
liographic references to materials relating 
to Russia during the reign of Catharine II. 

A work of a different character, which 
is of interest for its references to archival 
material as well as for the random refer- 
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ences it makes to the United States—in- 
cluding William Howard Taft’s visit in 
1907 to Japan and, via the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad, to Russia—is Igor V. Bestuzhev’s 
Bor’ba v Rossit po voprosam vneshnei polt- 
tiki, 1906-1910 (The Struggle in Russia 
on Problems of Foreign Policy, 1906- 
1910), published in 1961 by the Academy 
of Sciences’ Institute of History. The 
author discusses Russia’s effort to reestab- 
lish its international] position after its defeat 
in the Russo-Japanese War, which ended 
in the Treaty of Portsmouth through the 
mediation of President Theodore Roose- 
velt. Although the analyses of events re- 
flect to a large degree Soviet opinions on 
later happenings, there is a great deal of 
useful detail and a wide use of archival 
material. 

Of the publications referring specifically 
to the Soviet Union, perhaps the most in- 
teresting is Istoriia grazhdanskoi voiny v 
SSSR (The History of the Civil War in 
the USSR), the fifth and final volume of 
which was received following its publica- 
tion in 1960. The first volume of this 
study appeared in 1935 under the auspices 
of an editorial board which included Mak- 
sim Gor’kii, Viacheslav Molotov, Klimen- 
tii Voroshilov, and others, and succeeding 
volumes were issued at such widely spaced 
intervals that there are marked variations 
in interpretations of events and in per- 
sonalities,..zeflecting changes not only in 
Soviet historical scholarship but also in 
the field of domestic and international 
politics. ‘There is much interesting photo- 
graphic and cartographic material, as well 
as a number of bibliographic references, 
chiefly to works of analysis and interpreta- 
tion rather than to primary sources. 

In 1961 the Institute of International 
Relations began the publication of Istoriia 
mezhdunarodnykh otnoshenit 1 vneshnei 
politiki SSSR (History of the International 
Relations and the Foreign Policy of the 
USSR), edited by V. G. Trukhanovskii. 












The first volume surveys the period 1917- 
39 and constitutes one of the first Soviet 
attempts to present a coherent survey of 
foreign policy covering such a timespan. 

One of the most interesting of all Soviet 
publications is the Istoriia Velikoi Oteches- 
tvennot voiny Sovetskogo Soiuza (History 
of the Great Fatherland War of the Soviet 
Union), which is being published by the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism in six 
volumes. Volumes 1-3 (1960-61), which 
have been received by the Library, provide 
a history of the background of World War 
II, including details on both the Soviet 
and the foreign situation, and a history of 
military and international political rela- 
tions to the end of 1943. In some cases 
the analyses presented are at sharp vari- 
ance with those expressed in many of the 
Soviet writings that have appeared since 
the end of the war. This is particularly 
true in regard to the role played by Joseph 
Stalin. The history of military action is 
filled with valuable details, including the 
designation of units and names of com- 
manders which were previously unavail- 
able. A number of photographs and maps 
are also included. 

Soviet writings in the field of historiog- 
raphy have continued to be extensive and 
to reflect certain changes in the evalua- 
tion of the work of scholars both of Tsarist 
and of Soviet times. Among publications 
in this field are books such as the second 
volume (1960) of Ocherki istorii istori- 
cheskoi nauk v SSSR (Outlines of the His- 
tory of Historical Sciences in the USSR), a 
work edited by M. V. Nechkina, which be- 
gan publication in 1955 under the auspices 
of the Academy of Sciences’ Institute of 
History; V. I. Strel’skii’s Osnounye print- 
sipy nauchnoi kritiki istochnikov po istorit 
SSSR (Basic Principles of the Scientific 
Criticism of Sources Related to the History 
of the USSR), published in 1961 by the 
Kiev State University; and Zarubezhnaia 
literatura ob Oktiabr’skoi revoliutsi (For- 


eign Literature About the October Revo- 
lution) another 1961 publication of the 
Academy’s Institute of History. The first 
volume mentioned is a study of Russian 
historical writing in the latter half of the 
19th century. It includes studies by such 
Russian historians as V. O. Kliuchevskii 
and V. I. Semevskii, as well as Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels. The second book is 
interesting for the information it provides, 
both explicitly and implicitly, concerning 
preferred methods of analyses of raw his- 
torical information in conformity with the 
philosophy of historical and dialectical ma- 
terialism sponsored by the regime. The 
last work consists of a series of articles by 
several authors on various facets of the 
study of the history of the Russian Revolu- 
tion outside the Soviet Union, in which a 
sharp division is drawn between “socialist” 


b] 


and “bourgeois” scholarship, the latter be- 
ing severely criticized. Despite these obvi- 
ous marks of bias, these works and others 
of the same nature offer a guide both to 
Soviet works of historical analysis and to 
Soviet thought concerning the past. 


Domestic and Foreign Economics 


The volume of books published in the 
Soviet Union on economics, both domestic 
and foreign, and on world affairs is so 
great that it is not possible to present any- 
thing more than a sampling of such publi- 
cations. Reference to the Soviet national 
bibliography and to the books reviewed or 
announced in Soviet professional journals 
will reveal many other publications of 
interest. 

Selected works on domestic economy in- 
clude three 1961 publications: K. V. Dol- 
gopolov’s TSentral’no-chernozemnyi raion; 
ekonomiko-geograficheskaia kharakteris- 
ttka (The Central Black Soil Region; an 
Economic-Geographic Description) , Ekon- 
omicheskaia zhizn’ SSSR; khronika sobytii 
t faktov, 1917-1959 (The Economic Life 
of the USSR; a Chronicle of Events and 
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Facts, 1917-1959), and Ignatii T. Novi- 
kov’s Energetika SSSR: sbornik statet 
(Electric Power of the USSR; a Collection 
of Articles). The first of these books con- 
tains a description of one of the major 
regions of the USSR and includes details 
on climate, flora and fauna, population, 
and economic activities, as well as a use- 
ful bibliography. The second work, issued 
under the editorship of Stanislav G. 
Strumilin, one of the most prominent econ- 
omists of the Soviet Union, is a year-by- 
year chronicle of events in the Soviet 
Union and its relations with other coun- 
tries that affect its economic life. The last 
work comprises a number of articles on the 
history of the electric power industry of the 
Soviet Union. 

Certain changes in emphasis in the Soviet 
attitude toward the problems of industrial 
management are evident in S, E. Kamenit- 
ser’s Khoziaistvennoe rukovodstvo promy- 
shlennym predpritatiem v SSSR (Manage- 
ment of Industrial Enterprises in the 
USSR), a 1961 publication which con- 
siders the effect of some of the alterations in 
managerial forms that have been made in 
the Soviet Union since 1953. 

Stanislav G. Strumilin, mentioned above, 
is the author of Problemy sotstalizma i 
kommunizma v SSSR (Problems of So- 
cialism and Communism in the USSR), 
which was published in 1961 when Stru- 
milin was 84, and which constitutes some- 
thing of a backward glance over 44 years 
of Soviet economic life as seen by an ex- 
perienced observer. 

Another interesting account of the de- 
velopment of an economic region is Petr 
M. Trofimov’s Ocherki ekonomicheskogo 
razvitiia Evropeiskogo Severa Rossii (Out- 
line of the Economic Development of the 
North of European Russia), 1961, which 


is devoted principally to the period prior 
to 1917 and is distinguished by a useful bib- 
liography on that region. 
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Among Soviet writings on international 
affairs, particularly in the field of eco- 
nomics, one may point to a number of in- 
teresting books. The Academy of Sciences’ 
Institute of the Peoples of Asia produced in 
1961 a handbook on the economies of the 
countries of Asia and Africa, entitled Eko- 
nomicheskoe polozhenie stran Azii i Afriki 
v 1959 g. (The Economic Position of the 
Countries of Asia and Africa in 1959), 
which cites pertinent statistical data for 
each country and provides interesting de- 
scriptive material. 

A somewhat similar though more exten- 
sive work is Afrika, 1956-1961, which was 
published by the Africa Institute of the 
Academy’s Department of History. In- 
formation about capitalist economy is pro- 
vided in the 1959 volume of the yearbook, 
Ekonomika kapitalisticheskikh stran (Econ- 
omy of the Capitalist Countries) , the lat- 
est volume that had been received at the 
time of this writing. 

An enlightening account of economic 
relations among the republics of the Soviet 
Union, the countries of the so-called “So- 
cialist bloc,” and other nations of the world 
is given in Lazar’ I. Frei’s Mezhdunarodnye 
raschety i finansirovanie uvneshnei torgouvli 
sotsialisticheskikh stran (International 
Payments and the Financing of Foreign 
Trade of Socialist Countries) issued in 
1960. 

Although problems of economics have 
not always been the central theme of his 
speeches, Nikita Khrushchev in 1960 spoke 
at length on the subject and on certain 
phases of Soviet foreign policy. A pub- 
lished edition of his addresses was issued 
in 1961 in a two-volume work entitled O 
uneshnei politike Sovetskogo Soiuza, 1960 
god (Concerning the Foreign Policy of the 
Soviet Union in the Year 1960), which 
contains speeches delivered both to Soviet 
and to foreign audiences, discussing and in- 
terpreting Soviet reaction to many of the 
events of that year. 





The Ukraine 


As part of the 1961 commemoration of 
the centenary of the death of Taras 
Shevchenko, the great Ukrainian poet, 
a number of editions of his works and 
other material relating to his life and 
influence came off the press. These 
publications include material of such 
varied nature and origins as IEvhen S. 
Shabliovs’kyi’s Narod i slovo Shevchenka 
(The People and the Word of Shev- 
chenko), published by the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences in Kiev; Ivan D. 
Nazarenko’s Obshchestvenno-politicheskie, 
filosofskie, i ateisticheskie vzgliady T. G. 
Shevchenko (Socio-political, Philosophi- 
cal, and Atheist Views of T. G. Shev- 
chenko), published in Moscow; and the 
Ukrainian National Association’s Nash 
Shevchenko: zbirnyk-al’manakh u storich- 
1861-1961 (Our 


chia smerty poeta, 


Shevchenko; a Compilation and Almanac 
on the Occasion of the Centenary of the 
Death of the Poet, 1861-1961), published 
in Jersey City, N.J. 

Among other works devoted to the 


Ukraine, one particularly worthy of note 
is JAroslav Pasternak’s Arkheologiia 
Ukrainy; pervisna, davnia ta serednia is- 
toritia Ukrainy za _ arkheologichinymy 
dzherelamy (The Archeology of the 
Ukraine; Primeval, Ancient, and Medieval 
History of the Ukraine on the Basis of 
Archeological Sources), published in 
Toronto in 1961. This volume contains 
a number of illustrations of artifacts and 
architectural monuments, as well as an 
extensive bibliography on the archeology 
of the Ukraine and adjacent areas. 

One of the year’s most interesting acqui- 
sitions pertaining to the city of Kiev is 
V. N. Lazarev’s Mozaiki Sofit Kievskot 
(The Mosaics of Saint Sophia in Kiev), 
1960, an illustrated analysis of the relation- 
ship between the art of the Kievan state 
and that of Byzantium and the rest of the 


world. 


Although the book has previously been 
published in a number of editions and 
translations, a new Russian translation 
of Hryhorii F. Kvitka-Osnov’ianenko’s 
novel Pan Khaliavskii (Master Khaliav- 
skii), a satirical view of the misadventures 
of a Ukrainian petty nobleman, published 
in Kiev in 1961, is of interest because of 
its lively illustrations and the picture it 
provides of a Ukrainian “cousin” of Gold- 
smith’s Tony Lumpkin. 

A far-reaching guide to Soviet publi- 
cations on Ukrainian education, culture, 
literature, and literary criticism is the first 
volume (Khar’kov, 1960) of Ukrains’ka 
Radians’ka kul’tura za 40 rokiv, 1917- 
1957; bibliografichnyi pokazhchik litera- 
tury (Ukrainian Soviet Culture During 
the 40-year Period 1917-57; a Biblio- 
graphic Guide to the Literature), issued 
by the Ukrainian Book Chamber. A 
separate section is devoted to each of the 
major subjects, which is then subdivided 
into a number of more specific headings. 
The section on literature is of particular 
interest because of the bibliographical data 
it provides concerning the life and activity 
of a number of prominent Soviet Ukrain- 
ian writers. A second volume, listing ma- 
terial in art, radio, television, the press, 
bibliography, and the book trade, is to 
follow. 


Works on the United States 


One of the more interesting of recent 
Soviet books on the United States is 
K stoletiiu grazhdanskot voiny v SShA (On 
the Centennial of the Civil War in the 
United States), 1961, edited by A. V. 
Efimov and L. I. Zubok. This volume 
consists of a group of articles on various 
phases of the Civil War and the events 
immediately preceding it, such as John 
Brown’s Raid, the military events of 1861- 
65, internal affairs of the Confederacy, and 
Russian-American relations during the 
war, in addition to a study on American 
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historiography of the period. The inter- 
pretations presented reflect current Soviet 
Marxist doctrine and fail at times to dem- 
onstrate any great familiarity with Amer- 
ican conditions. 

Another Soviet work concerning the 
United States which is of substantial inter- 
est is Soedinennye Shtaty Ameriki; slovar’- 
spravochnik (The United States of Amer- 
ica; a Dictior.ary-Handbook), a 1960 pub- 
lication of the State Publishing House of 
Political Literature. This 611-page book 
is divided into five major sections—geog- 
raphy, social and governmental structure, 
economy, culture, and history and interna- 
tional relations. Alphabetically arranged 
under each of these headings are short ar- 
ticles referring to more specific topics. A 
number of illustrations and statistical tables 
are included. The general flavor of the 
book may best be shown by the charge in 
the preface that “all economic and political 
life in the USA is under the control of 
monopolistic groups which use the appa- 
ratus of the state for the strengthening of 
their rule” and by numerous articles prais- 
ing so-called “progressive” forces in Amer- 
ican life. There are no footnotes or bibli- 
ographic references, even to material in 
the Russian language. 

A somewhat similar publication is SSSR- 
SShA; tsifry 1 fakty (USSR-USA; Figures 
and Facts), a 132-page compendium of 
Soviet and American statistics. This pub- 
lication, issued in 1961 in an edition of 
250,000 copies, contrasts the general stages 
of economic development, industrial and 
agricultural production, standard of living, 
education, and science in the two countries. 
The interpretations are those common to 
other Soviet publications about the United 
States, and the statistical information is 
presented in the light of Soviet definitions, 
which often do not correspond with those 
used elsewhere. 

An example of the attention that Soviet 
observers give to American evaluations of 
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the Soviet Union is SShA proigryvaiut 
ekonomicheskoe sorevnovanie (The USA 
Is Losing the Economic Competition), a 
1960 publication of the Economic Scien- 
tific Research Institute in Moscow. It is 


based on papers relating to the Soviet econ- 
omy, written by a number of American 
economists, which were presented to the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Con- 
gress and were issued by the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office in 1959. In criticizing 
American views of the Soviet\economy, the 
book presents interesting sidelights on the 
operations of that economy, and in its 
analysis of American statistics, it throws 
additional light on certain Soviet statistical 
practices. 

Perhaps the most significant recent pub- 
lication among Soviet studies on American 
literature is the first Soviet edition of Her- 
man Melville’s Moby Dick. This transla- 
tion, printed in a second edition of 50,000 
copies with illustrations by Rockwell Kent, 
was published in 1962 by the State Publish- 
ing House of Geographic Literature in its 
series Puteshestviia, prikliucheniia, fantas- 
tika (Voyages, Adventure, Fantasy). It 
contains a substantial preface, afterword, 
and notes, all of which reveal some knowl- 
edge of terminology, methods of whaling, 
and the American economy of the mid- 
19th century but show comparatively little 
understanding of Melville or his intent in 
writing Moby Dick. 

Soviet interest in American literature as 
a whole is comparatively substantial, as 
may be seen from the fact that within the 
past 2 years the Soviet national bibliog- 
raphy, Knizhnaia letopis’, has announced 
the publication of the collected works of 
such disparate authors as James Fenimore 
Cooper, Mark Twain, and Jack London 
and of separate works by Sinclair Lewis, 
Ernest Hemingway, J. D. Salinger, and 
William Faulkner. There have also been 
translations of shorter works by American 
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writers which have appeared in Soviet gen- 
eral and literary periodicals. 


Bookmaking and Bibliography 

Soviet interest in a wide range of sub- 
jects having to do with the editing, illus- 
trating, and preserving of books and prod- 
ucts of the graphic arts and with bibliog- 
raphy in general was evidenced in the ap- 
pearance of a number of guides for editors 
and proofreaders, handbooks on book pres- 
ervation, studies of book illustrations and 
posters, and bibliographies on special 
subjects. 

K. I. Bylinskii’s Spravochnaia kniga kor- 
rektora, published in 1960, is a general 
style manual and guide for proofreaders. 
A useful glossary of publishing and print- 
ing terms is included, as well as a short 
orthographic dictionary. A table showing 
the Soviet system of transliterating from 
the Cyrillic to the Latin alphabet is given 
on page 527. 

A somewhat similar manual is Nikolai 
G. Bogdanov’s Spravochnik zhurnalista 
(Journalist’s Handbook), published in 
Leningrad in 1960. This book discusses 
such matters as the preparation of copy, 
newspaper layout, and the use of cuts, as 
well as the principles of editing to present 
the point of view supported by the state 
and the Communist Party. 

Examples of the work of Soviet book 
illustrators and designers which were con- 
sidered worthy of particular praise in the 
mid-1950’s are contained in Iskusstvo 
knigi, 1955 (The Art of the Book, 1955), 
which appeared in 1960 as the first volume 
of an annual series. Emphasis is given to 
work exhibited in the All-Union Art Ex- 
hibit of 1954-55 and in the Fifth Exhibit 
of the Work of Book Illustrators and De- 
signers in 1955, although regional publish- 
ing houses and artists are also represented. 
Among the illustrations included are a 
number of plates for Tolstoi’s War and 
Peace, for Chekhov’s short stories, and for 
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several children’s books, some of which are 
in color. 

A striking reflection of the early years 
of the Soviet regime may be found in B. S. 
Butnyk-Sivers’kyi’s Sovetskit plakat epokhi 
grazhdanskoi voiny, 1918-1921 (The So- 
viet Poster for the Period of the Civil War, 
1918-1921), 1960. This work catalogs 
nearly 3,700 posters issued after the Oc- 
tober Revolution in an attempt to influence 
public opinion on subjects ranging from 
local sanitation to foreign affairs. An 
essay of more than 125 pages discusses the 
history of the poster during this period, 
pointing out the major areas of opinion 
that Soviet authorities sought to influence 
and providing information on the relation- 
ships between events of the time and the 
use of posters. An appendix contains over 
100 illustrations, including examples of the 
work of the poet Maiakovskii, who de- 
signed posters and wrote verses to accom- 
pany them. 

One of the last works to be edited by 
the late Soviet scholar and historian of 
art, Igor E. Grabar’, was Voprosy restav- 
ratsit i konservatst proizvedenii izobrazi- 
tel’nogo iskusstva; metodicheskoe posobie 
(Problems of the Restoration and Preser- 
vation of Works of Graphic art; a Guide 
to Methods). This work, published in 
1960, contains articles by a number of 
specialists on such matters as the preserva- 
tion and restoration of wooden articles, 
new methods for the care of works of art 
in tempera, and the restoration of textiles. 
The longest article deals with the restora- 
tion of engravings and other forms of 
graphic reproduction on paper. There 
are numerous illustrations, both “before” 
and “after,” with detailed descriptions of 
methods used and a number of formulas 
for adhesives and reagents. 

Within the field of bibliography itself, 
Soviet activity has been extensive. Per- 
haps the best indication of this activity may 
be found in Bibliografita sovetskoi bibliog- 
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Because of 
the time required for compilation, the latest 
volume to become available is that for 
1959. This work lists all bibliographies 
appearing as separate works and all books 
and articles containing separate bibliog- 
raphies or more than 20 bibliographic 
footnotes. 

Among the noteworthy publications that 
appeared too late to be covered by the 
1959 volume are such works as Drevniaia 
Gretsiia i Drevnit Rim; bibliografichesku 
ukzazatel’ izdanii, vyshedshikh v SSSR, 
1895-1959 (Ancient Greece and Rome; a 
Bibliographic Guide to Publications Ap- 
pearing in the USSR, 1895-1959), a 1961 
publication of the Institute of History of 
the Academy of Sciences. In addition to 
the guide it offers to Russian and Soviet 
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publications in classic studies, it provides 
material on archeological investigations re- 
garding the Greek and Graeco-Roman 
cities on the northern shores of the Black 
Sea. 

Nadezhda F. Droblenkova’s Bibliografia 
sovetskikh russkikh rabot po literature XI- 
XVII vv. za 1917-1957 ge. (A Bibliog- 
raphy of Soviet Russian Works on the Lit- 
erature of the 11th through the 17th Cen- 
tury Published during the Years 1917-- 
1957), issued in 1961 under the auspices 
of the Academy of Sciences’ Institute of 
Russian Literature, is not only of interest 
to the student of literature but may also be 
helpful to historians and others studying 
the life and thought of pre-Petrine Russia. 

Although the title would seem to indi- 
cate that Dvizhenie dekabristov; ukazatel’ 
literatury, 1928-1959 (The Decembrist 
Movement; a Guide to the Literature, 
1928-1959) is devoted to a single, rather 
narrow topic, this bibliography, edited by 
M. V. Nechkina and published in 1960 by 
the State Public Historical Library, is a 
broad guide to the whole panorama of 
Russian political and intellectual history 
of the first half of the 19th century. It is 
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a continuation of Chentsov’s 1929 bibliog- 
raphy on the same topic, which covers the 
period 1825-1927, but it differs somewhat 
in the form of entry and in the organiza- 
tion of material. 

A highly detailed chronology of the life 
and work of Leo Tolstoi, containing a 
wealth of bibliographical information, is 
provided in N. N. Gusev’s Letopis’ zhizni 
it tuorchestva L’va Nikolaevicha Tolstogo, 
1891-1910, a 1960 continuation of the 
chronology for the period 1828-90, which 
was published in 1958. Gusev, who was 
one of Tolstoi’s secretaries, accounts for 
the author’s activities during each day of 
the last 2 decades of his life, with full 
documentation. An extensive index of 
names makes it possible to determine the 
relationship, either personal or intellectual, 
between Tolstoi and such disparate persons 
as Nicholas II and Mohandas Ganji, or 
William Jennings Bryan and A. M. Gor’kii. 
Since the work is a calendar of events, 
there is no significant attempt at an analy- 
sis of Tolstoi and his place in world litera- 
ture, but it does offer a unique guide not 
only to Tolstoi himself, but also to much of 
Russian social and intellectual life in the 
last decade of the 19th and the first decade 
of the 20th century. 


Reference Works 


The years 1960-61 have been marked 
by the appearance of the first volume or 
volumes of a number of specialized Soviet 
encyclopedias in such fields as history, geog- 


raphy, the theater, and physics. Other 


works of this nature, covering the topics 


of world art, the cinema, literature, chem- 
istry, and the pedagogical sciences have 
been announced for imminent publication, 
and it is stated that additional works de- 
voted to construction, the automation of 
industry, and industrial electronics are in 
preparation. 





As these volumes are issued by a single 
publisher and are based on editorial prac- 
tices arising from experience in the publi- 
cation of the Bol’shaia sovetskaia entsiklo- 
pedia (Great Soviet Encyclopedia), it is 
not surprising that all of them bear a 
strong family resemblance. This resem- 
blance extends from such matters as type- 
face and format, through emphasis on 
problems relating to Russia and the Soviet 
Union, to a common reflection of current 
Soviet points of view, particularly with re- 
gard to interpretation of the activities and 
thought of other nations or philosophies. 
Despite these considerations, however, the 
specialized encyclopedias offer a wide 
range of information which cannot other- 
wise be found in such compact form. 

The most interesting of them to be pub- 
lished so far is perhaps the Teatral’naia 
entsiklopediia (Theatrical Encyclopedia) , 
the first volume of which was issued in 
1961 and covers topics from the beginning 
of the alphabet to “Globus” (i.e. Shake- 
speare’s Globe Theater). According to 
the preface, this work, which will be com- 
plete in four volumes, is to contain infor- 
mation on all forms of theatrical art from 
drama to puppetry and from problems of 
dramaturgy to set designing, a statement 
of aims which is indeed reflected in the 
contents of this volume. Although prin- 
cipal coverage is given to the history of 
the Russian theater, including its plays 
and methods, there are many articles on 
the theater in other countries, which con- 
tain numerous references to the United 
States, such as entries for Phineas T. Bar- 
num (the preface states that the circus is 
a form of dramatic activity) and for the 
Barrymore family. A number of the 
longer articles offer bibliographical refer- 
ences that provide useful guides to dra- 


matic texts, works of criticism, and general 
histories of literature and the arts. 

The Sovetskata istoricheskaia entstklo- 
pedtia (Soviet Historical Encyclopedia) 


will extend to 12 volumes. The first 
volume (1961), which has recently become 
available, covers “A” to “Aialtonen.” 
The impress of current Soviet modes of 
thought is clearly evident in the interpre- 
tation given to certain historical events, 
while an interesting view of Soviet “knowl- 
edge” of the United States can be gained 
from the articles, such as those on aboli- 
tionism and on the Adams family. The 
bibliographical apparatus of this volume 
is not of the same quality or extent as that 
provided for the encyclopedia noted above. 

Two of the four volumes that will 
compose the Kratkaia geograficheskaia 
entsiklopediia (Short Geographical En- 
cyclopedia), made their appearance in 
1960. The work is principally concerned 
with regional and descriptive geography, 
and the two volumes in hand contain co- 
pious illustrations and maps but compara- 
tively few bibliographic references. 

The first volume (1960) of a projected 
four-volume Filosofskaia entsiklopediia 
(Philosophical Encyclopedia) is remark- 
able chiefly for its painstaking conformity 
to prevailing official points of view. Since 
the definition of “philosophy” given here 
includes not only philosophy per se but 
logic, esthetics, ethics, and the history of 
atheism and religion, as well as “contem- 
porary bourgeois philosophy and _ soci- 
ology,” the work is of value for the view 
it provides of Soviet outlook on a wide 
range of questions regarding ideology and 
social relations. 

Other Soviet reference works include 
items such as an index in one volume to 
the Malaia sovetskaia entsiklopediia (Small 
Soviet Encyclopedia) of 1958-60 and con- 
tinuations of the Ukrains’ka radians’ka 
entsiklopediia (Ukrainian Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia), begun in Kiev in 1959, and of 
the Detskaia entsiklopediia (Children’s 
Encyclopedia), which first appeared in 
1958. Publication of the Ezhegodntk Bol’- 
shoi sovetskoi entsiklopediia (Yearbook of 
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the Great Soviet Encyclopedia) was also 
continued with the appearance of a volume 
for the year 1961. 

Although atlases and maps are dealt 
with by other contributors to this series of 
reports, it might not be amiss to refer to 
one atlas of marked value for economists 
and geographers in particular. This is 
the 1960 Atlas sel’skogo khoziaistva SSSR 
(Agricultural Atlas of the USSR), an ex- 
tremely detailed depiction of a multitude 
of geographic and economic facts which 
have hitherto found little place in Soviet 
literature. 

A major feature in Soviet publication of 
dictionaries has been the continuation of 
the Academy of Sciences’ Slovar’ sovre- 
mennogo russkogo literaturnogo tazyka, 
nine volumes of which had been received 
by 1961. This is a dictionary of the Rus- 
sian literary language as it has developed 
from the time of Pushkin, that is since ca. 
1830. Despite the lack of definitions of 
many colloquial, dialectical, or slang terms, 
and despite the political tinge given to 
some definitions, this dictionary is a major 
reference work for the study of modern 
Russian. 

The fourth volume of Ukrainsko-russkii 
slovar’ (Ukrainian-Russian Dictionary), 


which began publication in Kiev in 1953, 
was received early this year. Volume IV 
covers the letter P. 

In a number of specialized fields, such 
as military and naval science and the ap- 
plied and natural sciences, a series of 
English-Russian dictionaries have been 
published, but it is seldom that Russian- 
English technical dictionaries appear either 
in the Soviet Union or in the United States. 
Among the former are two 1960 publica- 
tions, G. A. Sudzilovskii’s Anglo-Russkii 
voennyi slovar’ (Anglo-Russian Military 
Dictionary), which covers both American 
and British military terminology and 
which, at some points, attempts to trans- 
late American military slang; and E. E. 
Izrailevich’s Anglo-russkii obshcheekonom- 
icheskii 1 vneshnetorgovyi slovar’ (Anglo- 
Russian General Economic and Foreign 
Trade Dictionary). Translations of gports 
terms are listed in Sportivnaia terminol- 


ogiia 1 ee ekvivalenty v angliiskom, nemet- 
skom, 1 frantsuzskom iazykakh (Sports Ter- 
minology and Its Equivalents in English, 


German, and French), a 1957 publication. 
Rosert V. ALLEN 
Area Specialist (USSR) 
Slavic and Central European Division 





Slavica: Czechoslovakia and Poland 


Czechoslovakia * 


N impressive number of multivol- 
yr ume lexicographical works is being 

issued in Czechoslovakia. Already 
mentioned in these pages? was the pro- 
jected three-volume dictionary of the Czech 
literary language, Slovnik spisouného jazy- 
ka éeského, which was being received in 
parts. It can now be reported that the 
first bound volume (A—M), published by 
the Czechoslovak Academy in 1960, has 
recently been received. It is intended for 
more general and practical use than the 
great “Academy” dictionary, P7iruéni slov- 
nik jazyka éeského, which was published in 
nine volumes between 1935 and 1957 and 
includes some 200,000 entries. A monu- 
mental dictionary of the Slovak literary 
language, entitled Slounik slovenského 
jazyka was launched a few years ago by the 
Institute of the Slovak Language of the 
Slovak Academy of Sciences. Thus far, 
two volumes of this work have been re- 
ceived, the first (A—K) issued in Bratislava 
in 1959 and the second (L—O) issued also 
in Bratislava in 1960. Dr. Stefan Peciar is 
the editor of what is to be the most ex- 
tensive Slovak dictionary ever compiled. 
It will contain more than 100,000 entries 
and may ultimately extend to five volumes. 
Still another multivolume lexicographical 
work has begun to appear, the long- 
promised dictionary of Church Slavonic, 
the scope of which was described previously 
in these pages.* Issued by the Slavic In- 


* Unless otherwise noted, publications listed 
in this section were issued in Prague. 

*? QJCA, XVII (May 1960), 196. 

* Ibid. 


stitute of the Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences under the editorship of Josef Kurz, 
the first four parts of this Slounik jazyka 
staroslovénského, also titled Lexicon lin- 
guae palaeoslovenicae, have been received 
by the Library. 

For many years there has been a dearth 
of Slovak-English dictionaries. The gap 
has now been at least temporarily filled by 
the Slovensko-anglicky slovnik, published 
in Bratislava in 1959. Compiled by Julia 
Vilikovska and others, the volume contains 
over 23,000 entries. While various Czech- 
English dictionaries have been available 
since World War II, perhaps the most ex- 
tensive one of a general nature that has ap- 
peared in recent years is Ivan Poldauf’s 
Cesko-anglicky slovntk (1959), which con- 
tains about 35,000 entries. Also worthy 
of note is a new English-Czech dictionary 
for general use, Anglicko-Cesky slounik, 
compiled by Jan Caha and Ji¥i Kramsky, 
which appeared in 1960 and is said to in- 
clude 28,000 entries. 

Bibliographic work in the field of news- 
papers and journals has apparently been 
quite intensive in Czechoslovakia in recent 
years. A useful tool for one beginning to 
delve into the subject is Karel Malec’s 
list of bibliographies of newspapers and 
journals published within the territory of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, Soupis bib- 
liografit novin a €asopisi vyddvanych na 
tizemi CSR (1959). Malec not only lists 
some 900 bibliographies of Czech and 
Slovak periodicals from the earliest pub- 
lished to those of the period since 1945, but 
he has added a supplement of 66 bib- 
liographies of Czech and Slovak periodicals 
printed abroad. 
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In the same field, two publications of 
more than ordinary interest have appeared. 
Miroslav Laiske has compiled what he 
terms a contribution to a list of the period- 
ical press in the former Kingdom of Bo- 
hemia for the years 1650-1847, Casopi- 
sectut v Cechdch 1650-1847; prispévek k 
soupisu periodického tisku, zejména novin 
a éasopisi. Published in 1959 as one of the 
special issues in the series Ceské knihy of 
the Czechoslovak National Bibliography, 
the volume lists 832 titles, arranged alpha- 
betically by title, and followed by indexes 
of the material by year of publication, by 
editor or publisher, and by subject. The 
Laiske list is a preliminary effort to cover 
in one work early periodicals known to 
have been published in Bohemia before 
1848; lists for 1848-95 are available in 
FrantiSek Roubik’s Caso pisectvo v Cechach 
v letech 1848-1862 and in his Bibliografie 
tasopisectva v Cechdch z let 1863-1895, 
published in 1930 and 1936, respectively. 

V. N. Duben is the compiler of a new 
and much-needed work, Czech and Slovak 
Periodical Press Outside Czechoslovakia; 
the History and Status as of January 1962, 
published in mimeographed form by the 
Czechoslovak Society of Arts and Sciences 
in America, Inc. of New York in 1962. 
Mr. Duben provides titles and subtitles, 
addresses, names of publishers and editors, 
circulation figures, the geographical loca- 
tion of the readership of many of the pub- 
lications, and a particularly useful outline 
of the programs of the newspapers. Ar- 
ranged by countries or continents of publi- 
cation (United States, Canada, South 
America, Australia and New Zealand, etc.) , 
the listings are preceded by brief historical 
sketches of Czech and Slovak settlements 
in the areas and their early periodical pub- 
lications. In spite of the lack of a title 
index, this 99-page work is a salient con- 
tribution in this field. 
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One of the most useful reference tools 
published by the Czechoslovak National 
Bibliography as special issues in its regular 
series, Ceské knihy, is the annual bibliog- 
raphy of Czech bibliographies, Soupis 
éeskych bibliografii. The most recent issue, 
which covers the year 1960, was published 
in 1961 and contains 1,920 entries, includ- 
ing articles and bibliographies in books ar- 
ranged by subject with an index of names. 
A bibliography of library science and 
bibliographical literature pWblished be- 
tween the years 1945 and 1960 was com- 
piled by Jaroslav Kunc, Jaromir Jedlitka, 
and Josef Straka. This work, entitled 
Patndct let eské knihovnické literatury 
1945-1960, was published in 1960 as Sup- 
plement 3 to the third volume of the library 
journal Knihounik, and it contains 1,318 
titles and an index of names. 

From the time of its foundation in,1818, 
the National Museum in Prague has main- 
tained a library which today is one of the 
greatest in Czechoslovakia, particularly in 
the field of Bohemica. A brief account of 
the history of this library, with descrip- 
tions of its collections of manuscripts and 
printed works relating to Bohemia and of 
the holdings of various libraries located in 
Prague and in several manors and castles 
that are now under the administration of 
the National Museum Library, was pub- 
lished by the Museum in 1959. This richly 
illustrated book, called Knihouna Nérod- 
niho Musea, was compiled by a group un- 
der the editorship of Karel Svehla and it 
has extensive summaries in German, Rus- 
sian, French, and English. The University 
Library in Bratislava has issued an admir- 
able catalog of its incunabula, Inkundbuly 
Univerzitnej Kniznice v Bratislave, which 
was compiled by Imrich Kotvan and pub- 
lished in Bratislava in 1960. The catalog 
lists 437 titles, each of which is described in 
detail, and it contains indexes and an ap- 
pendix of 32 plates. Of particular interest 





is the introduction, which traces the devel- 
opment of the collection, referring inter 
alia to many medieval cultural centers in 
Slovakia and neighboring areas which dis- 
appeared many years ago. 

Among recent general works concerning 
Czechoslovakia, two Czech publications in 
English may be mentioned here. Facts 
About Czechoslovakia, issued by the Orbis 
Publishing House in 1961 in a second re- 
vised edition, covers in brief and simplified 
form the geography, history, political sys- 
tem, industrial system, agriculture, law, 
health services, education, and culture of 
the country in a presentation which clearly 
reflects the present political line. Czecho- 
slovakia: Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow, by 
Jifi Hronek, published in 1960, is a skillful 
combination of photographs and text that 
attempts to show past culture, present work 
and play, and a sense of optimism with 
regard to the future. 

A work which may remain a standard 
reference text for some time is a geography 
of Czechoslovakia, Zemépis Ceskosloven- 
ska, by Vlastislav Haufler, Jaromir Koréak 
and Vaclav Kral, published by the Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Sciences in 1960. While 
physical geography is surveyed, greater 
emphasis is given to economic geography, 
with particular attention to regional de- 
velopment. A lengthy bibliography is 
appended. 

As usual, receipts in the field of econom- 
ics have been plentiful. The yearbook 
issued by the Statistical Office of State Con- 
trol and Statistics continues to be a leading 
reference source for students of economics, 
political science, or cultural affairs. The 
most recent volume received by the Library 
is the Statistické rotenka Ceskoslovenské 
Socialistické Republiky, 1961. This vol- 
ume makes some use of preliminary results 
from the census of population and dwellings 
which closed on March 1, 1961. As in the 
earlier yearbooks, data are included on a 


great variety of subjects, including libraries 
and book and periodical publication. A 
rather informative book, apparently aimed 
at foreign markets for Czechoslovak farm 
produce, is Czechoslovak Agriculture, by 
Marcel Nolé, Imrich Rubik, and Vladimir 
KuzZel, published in English in 1960. It in- 
cludes brief surveys of the soil and climate, 
the collectivization and mechanization of 
agriculture, the training of farm workers 
and agronomists, and the productivity of 
agriculture in Czechoslovakia compared 
with other European countries. 

A group of writers of the Advanced 
School of Economics in Prague, under the 
direction of Rudolf OlSovsky, has produced 
a voluminous work which surveys the eco- 
nomic development of Czechoslovakia from 
1918 to 1945. Entitled Prehled hospodar- 


ského vyvoje Ceskoslovenska v letech 1918- 


1945, this 1961 publication brings together 
in more than 700 pages much documen- 
tary and statistical data from contemporary 
periodical literature, which constitute use- 
ful though selected raw material, despite 
the obvious political bias. 

The industrialization of Slovakia is 
among the primary goals of Communist 
Czechoslovakia. In an extensive work on 
this subject, Socialistickd industrializdcia 
Slovenska (Bratislava, 1960), the author, 
Pavel Turéan, has attempted to character- 
ize three stages of industrialization, 1945- 
48, 1949-53, and 1954-57, with broad use 
of statistical tables to illustrate the progress 
made in these years. 

A work that aims to document the de- 
velopment of the economy of Czechoslo- 
vakia from 1948 to 1958 and to compare it 
with economic developments in Western 
and Eastern Europe is Jan M. Michal’s 
Central Planning in Czechoslovakia; Or- 
ganization for Growth in a Mature Econ- 
omy, published by the Stanford University 
Press in 1960. The value of this work is 
enhanced by a critical approach to official 
statistics, the compilation of extensive data 
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for comparative purposes, and a useful 
bibliography. 

Every year there are new books for the 
traveler who wishes to visit Czechoslovakia 
and for the armchair traveler as well. Per- 
haps the most charming of the current crop 
is Jaroslav Tichy’s Letem CSR, offering a 
quick glance at Czechoslovakia, a book 
published in 1960 by the State Publishing 
House of Children’s Books. The delight- 
ful illustrations by Jindfich Kovafik ac- 
companying the text show each region’s 
typical landscape, typical tewn, folk cos- 
tumes, and outstanding historical events, 
along with contemporary vignettes. A use- 
ful handbook for visitors to the interna- 
tional sample fairs in Brno is the 1961 
Brno Guidebook, compiled by Miroslav 
Vahala and others, which includes two 
folding maps, lists of hotels and other tour- 
ist information, and a short vocabulary of 


Czech words. An outstanding book on 


Bratislava was published by the Slovak 
Academy of Sciences in 1961 under the edi- 
torship of Stefan Pisoii. 


Entitled Brati- 
slava; stavebny vyvin a pamiatky mesta, 
this volume surveys the economic, social, 
and cultural development of Bratislava, 
including its architectural evolution, and 
it is beautifully illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of 15th- to 19th-century engravings 
and 325 photographs of buildings in Brati- 
slava today. There are summaries in Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Russian. 

For those working in the field of com- 
parative education the Selected Bibliogra- 
phy of Materials on Education in Czecho- 
slovakia, compiled by Nellie M. Apanase- 
wicz, will be a useful tool. This bibliogra- 
phy, issued in 1960 by the U. S. Office of 
Education, contains descriptions of books, 
articles, and periodicals in English and 
other languages concerned with education 
in Czechoslovakia from medieval times to 
the contemporary period. A basic source 
of information for research on Jan Amos 
Komensky (Comenius), the great Czecho- 
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slovak scholar and educator of the 17th 
century, appeared in 1959 under the title 
Soupis dél ].A. Komenského v éeskosloven- 
skych knihoundch, archivech a museich, 
listing all the editions of Komensky’s works 
in Czechoslovak libraries, archives, and mu- 
seums. Edited by Emma Urbankova, the 
bibliography describes 854 items and their 
locations and contains numerous cross-ref- 
erences from variant titles and several in- 
dexes, including one of personal names and 
an index of the printers and publishers of 
works issued before 1800, arranged by 
place. 

Charles University in Prague, founded in 
1348, is the oldest university in Central 
Europe. One of the earliest buildings of 
the university was the Carolinum, presented 
to the university in 1383, in which theologi- 
cal disputes took place over the doctrine of 
Wycliffe, and where John Hus came, par- 
ticularly after he became rector of the uni- 
versity in 1408. The Carolinum and other 
historical colleges of Charles University 
are the subject of an attractive book by 
Alois Kubiéek and others, entitled Karo- 
linum a historické koleje University Kar- 
lovy v Praze (1961). The volume is richly 
illustrated with reproductions of old prints, 
as well as new photographs of the Caro- 
linum and of the adjoining Bethlehem 
Chapel where Hus preached, which were 
taken after the restorations of both were 
completed in 1959. Summaries in Rus- 
sian, German, and French are appended. 

Limitations of space permit the mention 
of only a few of the many new publications 
in the field of history. The third volume of 
a useful series, Bibliografie feskoslovenské 
historie za rok 1957, compiled by Stanislava 
JonaSova, Lumir Nesvadbik, and Anna 
Skorupova, was published in 1960 by the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. Al- 
though the title suggests that the list is 
limited to 1957 publications in the field of 
Czechoslovak history in a restricted sense, 
the section headings specifying the history 





of language, printing and literature, the his- 
tory of music, theater, film and radio, and 
the history of creative arts indicate that 
the term is used in an extremely broad 
sense. In the section devoted to the history 
of foreign peoples the coverage for many 
countries is of slight value and reveals only 
publications written in Czechoslovakia 
about them; the section of 22 items on the 
United States is particularly inadequate. 

On a higher level is 25 ans dhistorio- 
graphie tchécoslovaque, 1936-1960, a vol- 
ume of nearly 500 pages, issued in 1960 by 
the Historical Section of the Czechoslovak 
Academy and compiled by 19 authors, with 
Josef Macek acting as _ editor-in-chief. 
Chapters on bibliography, archival ma- 
terial and diplomatic documents, numis- 
matics, and historical geography are in- 
cluded, as well as several chapters on 
Czechoslovak history, organized chronolog- 
ically, which are followed by surveys of 
Czechoslovak research in universal history, 
history of science and technology, history 
of the Czech and Slovak languages and 
their literatures, and history of the fine arts. 
A useful list of the principal historical jour- 
nals is appended, indicating the frequency 
of individual volumes for the irregular 
period of publication during the war. 

A new brief survey in English, An Out- 
line of Czechoslovak History (1960), by 
Frantiiek Kavka, does not compare with 
J. V. Poligensky’s History of Czechoslovakia 
in Outline (1948) , which brings out histor- 
ical Western ties, but its chronology of out- 
standing events is useful, even though the 
political slant, particularly in the treatment 
of history after 1848, becomes increasingly 
obtrusive. 

An informative and well-illustrated book 
on the prehistory and early history of the 
area which is now Czechoslovakia is 
Czechoslovakia Before the Slavs (1961), by 
Evzen and Jiri Neustupny, which was pub- 
lished in New York as Volume 22 of Praeg- 
er’s series Ancient Peoples and Places. The 


authors survey the archeological evidence 
from the earliest known times to the begin- 
nings of Slavic settlement. There is a use- 
ful map of Czechoslovakia showing the sites 
of excavations, as well as 52 line drawings, 
88 photographs of artifacts, and an exten- 
sive multilingual bibliography. 

A new collective work on the history of 
Slovakia, edited by L’udovit Holotik and 
published in Bratislava by the Slovak Acad- 
emy of Sciences, has begun to appear. The 
first volume of Dejiny Slovenska, issued in 
1961, encompasses in more than 500 pages 
Slovak history from earliest times to the 
fateful year of 1848. 
as well as political history and contains a 


It includes cultural 


number of illustrations, but it lacks foot- 
notes or a bibliography. The introduction 
states that this is the first extensive synthetic 
history of Slovakia based on the Marxist 
conception of the development of human 
society. Three additional volumes, now 
under way, will bring the work up to the 
present time. 

A very different work is Slovakia and Its 
People (New York, 1960), by Gilbert L. 
Oddo. The author’s preface characterizes 
the book as “an admittedly angry attempt 
to present the Slovak side of the momentous 
events which shook Central Europe first in 
1918 and then more profoundly in 1939.” 
The book includes a useful chapter on Slo- 
vak emigration, as well as notes and a 
bibliography. 

Concerning the recent past is the new 
biography entitled Masaryk (London, 
1960), by Edward W. P. Newman, which 
is a readable and solid reappraisal of the 
first President of Czechoslovakia. A pri- 
mary source on Masaryk has also become 


available in a small volume containing the 
memoirs of his daughter, Dr. Alice G. 
Masaryk. Published in Pittsburgh by the 
1960, 


Détstvi a mlddi describes in beautiful, 


Masaryk Publications Trust in 


simple language her life with her extraordi- 
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nary parents from the 1880's through the 
first decade of this century. 

In the field of current history, there are 
again many recently published books from 
which to make a selection, but works of last- 
ing value are difficult to find. One volume 
of unusually high quality is Edward Tabor- 
sky’s Communism in Czechoslovakia, 1948- 
1960 (Princeton, N.J., 1961). The author, 
who is now Professor of Government at the 
University of Texas, was, until the coup of 
1948, a high official in the Foreign Office of 
Czechoslovakia, and during the war he was 
a personal aide to President Bene’. The 
four parts of his book deal with the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia, the formal 
government, an analysis of economic de- 
velopments, and the communist effort to 
convert the Czechs and Slovaks to Marx- 
ism-Leninism. An extensive bibliography 
and notes on the sources of quotations add 
to the usefulness of the volume. 

The Institute for International Policy 
and Economics in Prague issued in 1960 a 
volume of nearly 800 pages, containing doc- 
uments on Czechoslovak international pol- 
icy from 1945 to 1960. The 178 documents 
included in Dokumenty €éeskoslovenské 
zahraniéni politiky 1945-1960 are arranged 
under such headings as Czechoslovakia’s 
fundamental foreign policy orientation, its 
relations to the “socialist” countries, to Ger- 
many and Austria, and to Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. There are also sections 
indicating policies toward imperialist ag- 
gression, peace, and relations with interna- 
tional organizations; and a subject index 
is appended. 

Among recent language manuals is a 
1959 London publication, Teach Your- 
self Czech, by W. R. and Z. Lee, which is 
especially good for those unacquainted with 
Slavic languages. Large compendia on 


Czech and Slovak literature are now being 
issued by the Institute of Czech Literature 
of the Czechoslovak Academy and the So- 
cial Sciences Section of the Slovak Acad- 
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emy, respectively. Already described in 
these pages were the first volumes of both 
works.* Volume 2 of Déjiny ceské litera- 
tury, published in 1960, is devoted to the 
literature of the Czech national reawaken- 
ing from the 1770’s to the 1850's. It was 
written by a group of five authors, under 
the editorship of Felix Voditka. Volume 
3 of the same work, edited by Milos Pohor- 
sky, appeared in 1961. This volume sur- 
veys the literature of the second half of the 
19th century, ending with ¢he works of 
Antonin Sova. The bibliographies ap- 
pended to the individual chapters of the 
two volumes point out the leading editions 
of the writers’ works and list recent criti- 
cism, thus adding greatly to their reference 
value. 

An outstanding biography in Czech of 
the great Slovak Slavicist and scholar 
Safa¥ik was published in 1961 by the Czech- 
oslovak Academy of Sciences. Pavel Josef 
Safatik; Zivot a dilo, by Karel Paul, is the 
culmination of the author’s decades of re- 
search on Safayik and contains not merely 
an account of the scholar’s life and work 
but exhaustive details concerning his re- 
lations with the other leading Slavic intel- 
lectual figures of the time, based on 
correspondence and other primary sources. 
The book, which contains résumés in Rus- 
sian and French, includes extensive bibli- 
ographies of books and articles concerning 
Safarik, as well as a list of his works. 

A basic reference in the field of Slovak 
literature and national awakening in the 
19th century is the multivolume publica- 
tion of the letters of L’udovit Star, the 
third and final volume of which appeared 
in 1960. Listy L’udovita Stira, edited by 
Jozef Ambru§ and published in Bratislava 
by the Slovak Academy of Sciences from 
1954 to 1960, contains detailed notes in 
each volume and a bibliography and 
indexes in the final volume. 


*QJCA, XVII (May 1960), 202. 








Probably the most widely translated and 
best known work of modern Czech litera- 
ture is The Good Soldier Schweik, by Jaro- 
slav Hasek. Less widely known are his 
numerous other humorous writings, many 
of which were published under pseudonyms 
in various journals and newspapers. A bib- 
liography of HaSek’s works, including 
translations into foreign languages and 
writings about him, was published in 1960 
under the title Bibliografie Jaroslava 
Hatka; soupis jeho dila a literatury o ném. 
Compiled by Radko Pytlik and Miroslav 
Laiske, this bibliography covers more than 
300 pages. 

While it may be too early to assess with 
finality the development of Czech literature 
since World War II, Frantisek Burianek’s 
brief survey, Soucasnd éeskdé literatura 
(1960) attempts to give a coherent picture 
of and commentary upon its historical de- 
velopment from 1945 to 1960 and to pro- 
vide bibliographical and biographical data 
for reference purposes. The author was 
Chairman of the Department of Czech and 


Slovak Literature at Charles University in 
1959. 


An extensive and valuable bibliography 
is now available of the literature on Czech 
graphic and plastic art published in 1918 
to 1958. Compiled by Josef Bleha, Biblio- 
grafie ceské vytvarné umélecké literatury, 
1918-1958, appeared in 1960 as a special 
monographic issue of the aforementioned 
series, Ceské knihy, of the Czechoslovak 
National Bibliography. It includes not 
only 2,460 entries describing books and 
catalogs, many with annotations, but also 
provides lists of almanacs, yearbooks, and 
periodicals in the field. 

A beautifully printed book is Marian 
Vaross’ study of Slovak graphic art and 
sculpture in the period between the two 
World Wars. Slovenské vytvarné umenie, 
1918-1945 (Bratislava, 1960) is a large 
volume of 662 pages, containing some 200 
full-page reproductions (some in color) of 


paintings, line drawings, woodcuts, and 
sculpture, in addition to the many repro- 
ductions accompanying the author’s his- 
torical survey which occupies the first half 
of the book. There are brief summaries 
of the text in Russian, German, and 
French, in addition to notes, a bibliography, 
and an index of the names. 

A basic reference tool for libraries with 
extensive collections in music is Jarmil 
Burghauser’s Antonin Dvoftak; thematicky 
katalog, bibliografie, prehled Zivota a dila 
(1960). The work, containing more than 
700 pages, includes catalogs of Dvorak’s 
finished and unfinished compositions, a 
bibliography of the literature on Dvofak, 
and an exhaustive chronological survey of 
Dvofrak’s life and work. There is also a 
discography listing the commercial record- 
ings of Dvorak’s music released up to Sep- 
tember 1959. The entire text of the book 
is printed in three languages—Czech, Ger- 
man, and English. 

BARBARA KRADER 
Bibliographer and Reference Librarian 

(USSR and Soviet Bloc) 
Slavic and Central European Diviston 


Poland 5 


Although publications in the field of his- 
tory have long been numerous in Poland 
and have been mushrooming in numbers in 
recent years, books of a general reference 
nature are still rare. Thus, the Maly stow- 
ntk histori Polski (1959), compiled by Ta- 
deusz Lepkowski and others, should be of 
particular interest to history students and 
librarians. This small popular dictionary 
of Polish history, emphasizing the more re- 
cent periods and comprising over 1,600 en- 
tries, contains pertinent information on 
events, personalities, societies, organiza- 
tions, and movements relating to Polish 
history. The second part of the dictionary 


* Unless otherwise indicated, the place of pub- 
lication of works mentioned herein is Warsaw. 
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consists of short informational articles on 
Poland’s population, trade, industry, and 
political structure. 

Another ready reference book, Tysigc lat 
dziejéw Polski; przeglad najwazniejszych 
wydarzen z historii i kultury (1961), should 
also be useful to the historian and the li- 
brarian alike. It contains a chronology of 
historical and cultural events in Poland 
from the earliest times down to 1945. The 
work was edited by W. Kurkiewicz, A. Ta- 


tomir, and W. Zurawski and consists of 
three main parts: a chronological list of 
cultural events, tables of principal events in 
the cultural history of Poland in juxtaposi- 
tion to those elsewhere in Europe, and fi- 
nally subject and alphabetical indexes. 
In response to widespread interest in the 
origins of the Polish state, Professor Ge- 
rard Labuda, who occupies a chair of his- 
tory at Poznan University, edited Zrddla 
skandynawskie i anglosaskie do dziejow 
Slowianszczyzny (1961). This is the first 
volume of the series Fontes origines Polo- 
norum illustrantes: Fontes septentrionales, 
which draws upon Scandinavian and 
Anglo-Saxon sources for references to the 
Slavic peoples. The volume discusses the 
Harvararsaga, Paulus Orosius’ chorogra- 
phy of the world in King Alfred’s transla- 
tion, and the Widsith poem. The book 
was sponsored by the Polish Academy of 
Sciences and was financed by the Commit- 
tee to Commemorate the Millenium of the 
Polish State. Professor Labuda is also the 
author of Zrédla, sagi i legendy do najdaw- 
niejszych dziejéw Polski (1960), a volume 
consisting of sources, sagas, and legends 
pertaining to the earliest history of Poland. 
The Polish Academy of Sciences has 
undertaken the offset reproduction of 
Monumenta Poloniae historica. Pomniki 
dziejowe Polski. Two additional volumes 
will supplement the original collection and 
will contain sources on the history of medie- 
val Poland that were not included in Bie- 
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lowski’s six original volumes, published 
between 1864 and 1893. This monumental 
work, long out of print, contains the oldest 
known historiographical sources, such as 
annals, chronicles, lives of saints, charts, 
and documentary texts that originated be- 
tween the earliest recorded events in Polish 
history and the 15th century. The reedit- 
ing of the Monumenta has also been made 
possible through the support of the Com- 
mittee to Commemorate the Millenium of 
the Polish State. The first Wolume of the 
new edition appeared in 1960, volumes 2-6 
were published in 1961, and the two addi- 
tional volumes, 7 and 8, are scheduled for 
publication this year. 

The attention devoted to historical 
studies is also shown in the extent to which 
research has been applied to the auxiliary 
sciences. Among these works, a volume by 
Marian Gumowski, M. Haisig, and 
Sylwiusz Mikucki, entitled Sfragistyka 
(1960), should be mentioned. This work, 
sponsored by the Institute of History of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, is a study of 
sphragistics which includes information on 
the Polish seal collections. It is worthy of 
note that the oldest seal in Poland of which 
the impression has been preserved dates 
from the middle of the 11th century. 

A history of the Polish municipal coats of 
arms entitled Herby miast polskich (1960), 
by Marian Gumowski, also belongs to the 
category of auxiliary historical works. In 
addition to an account of the origin of these 
coats of arms as symbols of the independ- 
ence of municipal governments, the volume 
contains more than 700 colored reproduc- 
tions of the blazons, each accompanied by 
a note on its origin and history. An ex- 
tensive bibliography that will be useful to 
students interested in the cultural and 
urban history of Poland is also provided. 

The need for a synthesis of Silesian his- 
tory went unfilled during the interwar pe- 
riod, but a few attempts were made never- 
theless to fill the gap. Among them, 











Historia Slqska od najdawniejszych czaséw 


do roku 1400 appeared in three volumes 
between 1933 and 1939 under the auspices 
of the Polish Academy of Science and Let- 
ters in Cracow. After 1945, when Lower 
Silesia with its intellectual center Wroclaw 
(Breslau) was incorporated into the Polish 
state, research on the history of Silesia was 
resumed. A team of historians of the Insti- 
tute of History of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences outlined a history of Silesia to be 
published in four volumes, covering the 
period from the earliest times to date. 
Thus far, the Library has received two parts 
(1960 and 1961) of volume 1 of the His- 
toria Slaska, which cover the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural history of Silesia 
to the middle of the 16th century. A num- 
ber of maps highlight early settlements and 
the location of towns in the Middle Ages. 

The 11th International Congress of the 
Historical Sciences, held in Stockholm in 
1960, was the occasion for the issuance of a 
symposium on the history of Pomerania and 
the Baltic regions. Poland at the XIth In- 
ternational Congress of Historical Sciences 
in Stockholm, published in 1960 by the In- 
stitute of History of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, consists of 12 papers in which the 
subject matter ranges from the early medi- 
eval period to the battle of Narvik in 1940. 
One paper deals with Polish historiography 
during the period 1945-59 relating to the 
Baltic and Pomeranian regions. 

The Institute is also making some prog- 
ress in publishing an official version of the 
history of Poland. Up to now, only two 
volumes in eight parts of Historia Polski, 
which were published in 1958-60 and 
which cover the history of Poland to 1864, 
In April 1961 
a draft of part 1 of volume 3 was dis- 


have actually been issued. 


cussed at a conference attended by 110 
historians from Poland, the USSR, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 
When completed, volume 3 will provide a 


history of Poland from 1864 to 1918. The 
fourth and final volume will continue the 
history to 1939. 

Poland’s 1,000th anniversary has also 
been celebrated outside of Poland in a 
growing volume of publications. In Lon- 
don, the Polish publishing firm B. Swider- 
ski, in commemoration of Poland’s millen- 
nium, undertook the publication of a 
complete history of Poland. As a first step 
in this project, Wladystaw Konopczynski’s 
Dzieje Polski was reprinted in 1959. This 
work, which first appeared in 1936, was 
used as a university textbook, providing an 
account of the history of Poland from 1506 
to the third partition in 1795. A second 
volume in this undertaking, Marian Ku- 
kiel’s Dzieje Polski porozbtorowej, 1795- 
1921, recently came off the press. Kukiel’s 
work embraces the history of the Polish peo- 
ple (including Polish groups abroad), em- 
phasizing the crucial years of Poland’s 
reconstruction as a state. It closes with the 
promulgation of the Constitution of March 
1921. 

The first of two scheduled volumes of 
Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations, 
1939-1945, sponsored by the General Si- 
korski Institute in London, was printed by 
W. Heinemann last year. This volume, 
covering the period up to 1943, consists of 
625 pages and provides a collection of 321 
selected documents relating primarily to 
the period before World War II and to 
the rupture of relations between Moscow 
and the Polish Government in Exile in 
London in April 1943, after the German 
announcement of the discovery of the Pol- 
ish officers’ graves in Katyn Forest. Al- 
though it may not represent the best possi- 
ble selection, this collection of documents 
should be useful to students of interna- 
tional relations. 

The influence of ethnic groups in Amer- 
ican life has been the subject of many 
studies. In his America’s Polish Heritage; 
a Social History of the Poles in America 
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(Detroit, 1961), which originated as his 
doctoral dissertation, Joseph A. Wytrwal 
discusses the extent to which Polish ele- 
ments have retained their distinctive eth- 
nic character in the process of becoming 
The author also 
provides a history of organizations of Pol- 
ish immigrants in this country, such as the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union and the 
Polish National Alliance. Statistics and 14 
pages of bibliography supplement the 350- 
year history of Poles in America. 


assimilated in America. 


In December 1958 the second meeting 
(on a national scale) of Polish specialists 
in literature and literary criticism was held 
in Warsaw. One of the main purposes of 
the meeting was to review Polish activities 
in these fields during the 8 intervening 
years since the first meeting in 1950. Pro- 
ceedings of the second meeting were pub- 
lished in Zjazd polonistéw, 1-13, grudnia 
1958 in 1960. 


of the Literary Institute of the Academy of 


In discussing the activities 


Sciences during the 8-year interval, the par- 
ticipants noted that a great many studies 
had been prepared in auxiliary fields, in- 
cluding bibliographies, dictionaries, and 
editions of literary source materials, but 
that the Institute had failed to produce a 
history of Polish literature which it had 
been expected to prepare. Kazimierz 
Wyka, Director of the Institute, ascribed 
this failure to the lack of favorable working 
conditions for individual scholars, and he 


proposed that a different environment 


should be provided for scholarship and that 


both collective works and individual contri- 
butions should be encouraged. 

Meanwhile the third edition of Juliusz 
Kleiner’s history of Polish literature, Zarys 
dziejow literatury polskie}, first published 
in 1932, was revised and reissued in 1959- 
60 by the Ossolinski Institute in Breslau. 
Until a new synthesis of Polish literature is 
prepared, this will be used as a university 
textbook. 
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Under the aegis of the Literary Institute 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences, Pro- 
fessor Zenon Klemensiewicz of Cracow 
University, whose 70th birthday was cele- 
brated last year, has prepared a history of 
the Polish language entitled Historia jezyka 
polskiego. The first volume of the prospec- 
tive three-volume work, published in 1961, 
provides a history of the Polish language 
from the 12th to the beginning of the 16th 
century. Reproductions of the oldest 
Polish texts enhance the volurhe. The suc- 
ceeding volumes will bring the history up to 
present time and the completed work will 
be a distinct contribution to comparative 
Slavic linguistics. 

Professor Julian Krzyzanowski, an au- 
thority on Polish literature and a creative 
and prolific writer, is the author of Madre} 
glowie dosé dwie slowie. Volume 1 (1960) 
containing 300 proverbs, each of which is 
traced to its source, is the only volume 
available at present. The book is a contri- 
bution to the field of knowledge about Po- 
land’s cultural history. 

A fine example of translated Slavic 
poetry that has caught the rhythm and 
meter of the original is an anthology en- 
titled Five Centuries of Polish Poetry, 1450- 
1950 (Philadelphia, 1962). Collected, 
edited, and translated by Jerzy Pietrkiewicz 
and Burns Singer, this volume presents 
poems by 41 poets, none of whom is now 
living. 

Contemporary Polish novels have at- 
tracted considerable attention outside of 
Poland and have been translated into Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Italian. One 
example, Tadeusz Breza’s Spizowa brama; 
notatnik rzymski (The Bronze Gate; Ro- 
man Noiebook), is being translated into 
French by Paul Cazin and will also appear 
in English. The author served as a Polish 
cultural attaché in Rome during the years 
1955-58 and his book provides a diary of 


his sojourn there. Another novel, Kazi- 





mierz Brandys’ Matka Kréléw, which, in a 
sense, apologizes for those who can accept 
communism without flinching, was pub- 
lished in an English version as Sons and 
Comrades (New York, 1960); and Jerzy 
Andrzejewski’s allegorical novel, Ciem- 
nosci kryja ziemig, which deals with the 
Spanish Inquisition, appeared in English 
as The Inquisitors (New York, 1960). 

In Poland, knowledge about the litera- 
ture of the United States and Western Eu- 
rope has expanded considerably during re- 
cent years. French is the chief language 
from which literary works are translated, 
but English and American works in their 
Polish versions follow in popularity. Nov- 
els by Hemingway, Steinbeck, Melville, Sa- 
royan, and Faulkner have been translated 
into Polish and some have been issued in 
several editions. An appraisal of the Amer- 
ican people, gleaned from his trip to the 
United States, is given in two books by the 
Polish reporter Edmund Osmanczyk—his 
Wspodtczesna Ameryka (Contemporary 
America) and Listy z USA (Letters from 
the USA), both published in 1960. The 
author is impressed by what he calls Amer- 
ican dynamism; in his opinion American 
nationalism can be equated with American 
ideology. 

While engaged in his artistic work, Jan 
Matejko (1838-93) made a _ thorough 
study of Polish history, art, and customs, 
and his findings are reflected in the detail 
of his canvasses. His portraits of Polish 
royalty have been reproduced in albums on 
several occasions. A new folio album, 
Poczet kréléw i ksigzqat polskich, was pub- 
lished in Cracow in 1960 in an edition of 
70,000 copies. The portraits, in color and 
full of expression, bring to the reader a pic- 
torial survey of 800 years of Polish history 
down to the third partition of the country 
in 1795. 

Paris, a mecca for impressionists during 
the last quarter of the 19th century, also 
attracted Polish painters. The paintings 


of Edouard Manet, Claude Monet, Degas, 
and Pissarro left a strong influence on Pol- 
ish art, as illustrated by Zdzislaw Kepinski 
in his Impresjonizm polski, a folio volume 
issued by the Arkady Publishing House in 
1961. More than 50 reproductions of 
paintings (half of them in color) by lead- 
ing impressionists, supplemented by their 
biographies, as well as an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and résumés in English, French, and 
German, make this book a 
acquisition. 


valuable 


Full of charm and replete with a pro- 
found understanding of folk art in Poland 
is the work of Roman Reinfuss and Jan 
Swiderski, entitled Sztuka ludowa w Polsce 


(Cracow, 1960). To make this book espe- 


cially attractive and substantial, Swiderski, 


who provided the photographs, visited all 
of the ethnographic museums in Poland and 
toured every part of the country where he 
might find true-to-life objets d’art and the 
best examples of folk architecture, painting, 
ceramics, sculpture, and costumes for his 
photographic collection. Mr. Reinfuss, au- 
thor of the text, concentrated on the history 
and techniques of various kinds of folk art 
and thus has made a real contribution to a 
better understanding and appreciation of 
this type of art. 

“When one considers the enormous 
wealth of folksongs known by the Polish 
folk, the 105 songs contributed by ten in- 
formants are but a small fraction of the 
whole. It is hoped, however, this small 
number may indicate the rich musical back- 
ground with which the Polish immigrant 
comes to the United States.” 
Harriet M. Pawlowska in the introduction 


So speaks 


to her collection of Polish folksongs, Mer- 
rily We Sing; 105 Polish Folksongs, pub- 
lished last year by the Wayne State 
University Press in Detroit. These songs, 
which are still sung in the United States, 
were collected by Miss Pawlowska from 


Americans of Polish descent who often pro- 
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vided information about where the songs 
originated in Poland and how they came to 
be preserved. The Polish text is accom- 
panied by an English translation and the 
melodies are printed in a separate section. 

One of the most serious problems faced 
by Poland since World War II has been its 
ailing economy. In seeking the best talent 
for consultation in the preparation of eco- 
nomic plans, the regime enlisted the aid of 
a well-known Polish economist, Professor 
Dr. Lange, at one time a 
professor of economics at the University of 
Chicago, is at present a professor at Warsaw 


Oskar Lange. 


University and Chairman of the Economic 
Advisory Board of the Council of Min- 
Of his later writings, the first vol- 
ume of his basic work on political economy, 


istries. 


Ekonomia polityczna, first published in 
1959, was issued last year in a second edi- 
tion of 30,000 copies. The work has al- 
ready been translated into French, Italian, 
and Japanese, and it is to appear in other 
languages, including English. The author 
was awarded first prize for this work by the 
Polish Economic Society. Dr. Lange is also 
the author of Introduction to Econometrics 
(London, 1959), which is essentially an 
English translation of his Wstep do ekono- 
metrit (1958). A revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of the original Polish version became 
available in 1961. 


mathematical 


In the same field of 
Lange’s latest 
book, entitled Teoria reprodukcpt t akumu- 


economy, 


lacji, also appeared in 1961. This work in- 
cludes summaries in English and Russian. 
A collection of his articles on economic and 
sociological subjects written during a 30- 
year period was published last year as 
Pisma ekonomiczne 1 spoteczne, 1930-1960. 

The economic theories and vital prob- 
lems of the Polish economy provide the 
subject matter for a book by the academi- 
cian Edward Lipinski, another well-known 
Polish Teoria ekonomu 1% 
aktualne zagadnienia gospodarcze (1961) 


economist. 
is a collection of his articles written during 
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the years 1947-60. Perhaps Lipinski’s dis- 
tinction lies in his perception and courage 
in characterizing collectivized farming as 
an operation based on an “incorrect theory” 
grounded on “obsolete ideas and points of 
view.” 

Jerzy Loth, Professor of Economic Geog- 
raphy at Warsaw University, and Zofia 
Petrazycka, a collaborator, are the authors 
of Geografia gospodarcza Polski (1960), 
an economic geography of Poland. This 
work, suitable for use as a college textbook, 
may be of interest to librarians inasmuch 
as publications on this subject are not plen- 
tiful. The work deals with the physical 
geography of Poland, its demography, and 
its agriculture and silviculture. 

Statistical yearbooks, published by the 
Central Statistical Office, are a main source 
of background information, especially in 
the field of economics. The 1961 volume 
of Rocznik statystyczny, the latest one re- 
ceived by the Library, records data for 
1960 and is of particular importance to 
economists as it provides information on 
the conclusion of the Five-Year Economic 
Plan for 1956-60. Preliminary data on 
the population census of December 1960 
are also included. 

Displays, exhibitions, and festivals are 
being planned in celebration of the ap- 
proaching millenium of Poland’s emer- 
gence asa nation. A detailed guidebook in 
English, which was prepared for tourists 
visiting Poland is Poland; Travel Guide 
(1960), edited by Zofia Uszynska. Alto- 
gether, the guide supplies about 700 pages 
of information (in 7 separately printed 
parts) for the tourist or vacationer who 
seeks practical advice and background in- 
formation about Polish historic and cul- 
tural places of interest. 

Also intended for foreigners is Cracow 
(1961), a handsome volume in English de- 


scribing this ancient city. It was prepared 
by Kazimierz Saysse-Tobiczyk and was 
published as the first in a series of tourist 





albums called The Charm of Poland. Cra- 
cow is mirrored here in many photographs 
and illustrations (some in color) as both a 
medieval and a modern town. 

Polish-language tourist guides have be- 
come more numerous and more informa- 
tive in recent years. A few examples are: 
Wojewédztwo warszawskie; przewodnik 
(Warsaw Province; a Guidebook), 1961; 
Turystyczne szlaki wodne Polski (Inland 
Water Routes in Poland), by Bronislaw 
Jastrzebski, published in 1960; and Pozna- 
jemy Gdansk (Getting to Know Danzig) 
and Przewodnik po Wroclawiu (Guide- 
book to Breslau), both published in 1960. 

An album of photographs taken by Ed- 
mund Kupiecki, entitled Warszawa, 1960, 
depicts the changes that have occurred 
during the 15 years of Communist rule in 
the rebuilding of the capital of Poland after 
the destruction wrought in the Second 
World War. Excellent photography in 
black and white illustrates graphically the 
difference between the Warsaw of today 
and that of the 1930’s. Captions are in 
both Polish and English. 

An encyclopedic outline of Slavic culture 
from the earliest settlements down to the 
14th century is given in a dictionary of 
Slavic antiquities, Slownik starozytnosci 
slowianskich; encyklopedyczny zarys kul- 


tury Slowian od czaséw najdawniejszych, a 
collective work sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Slavic Studies of the Polish Academy 


of Sciences. The first part of volume 1 
(covering the letters A and B) was edited 
by the prominent Polish scholars, Professors 
W. Kowalenko, G. Labuda, and T. Lehr- 
Splawinski, and was published in 1961 by 
the Ossoliniski Institute in Breslau. The 
second and final part of the volume is 
scheduled for publication this year. 
Podreczna encyklopedia biblijna is the 
first publication of this type in the Polish 
language. The first and only volume of 
this encyclopedia of the Bible that has been 
received so far lists about 2,000 terms found 


in the Bible and in writings auxiliary to the 
Bible. Compiled in the Library of the 
Catholic University in Lublin and edited by 
Eugeniusz Dabrowski, volume 1 was pub- 
lished by the renowned Ksiegarnia éw. 
Wojciecha in Poznan in 1959. 

Swiat w przekroju (The World in Re- 
view) is a new kind of encyclopedic year- 
book, which analyzes current events in Po- 
land and elsewhere. The first two volumes, 
published in 1959 and 1960, respectively, 
deal with the events of those years. The 
first part of each volume is devoted to Po- 
land and its relationship to the rest of the 
world; other parts discuss international 
organizations, economic situations, and im- 
portant events in each of the countries of 
the world. In the latest volume (1969), 
the current Polish Five-Year Plan (1961- 
65) and the reorganization of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences are discussed. 

After the resumption in 1958 of the pub- 
lication of the political and economic year- 
book Rocznik polityczny i gospodarczy, a 
third volume, containing data for 1959, 
was published in 1960. This volume is 
particularly significant because it attempts 
to summarize developments in the fields of 
politics, economics, and culture during the 
15 years of Communist rule in Poland since 
the end of the Second World War. It pro- 
vides a wealth of detailed information on 
the structure and composition of Poland’s 
government and its activities and on the 
most important sessions of the Polish Sejm 
(Parliament). An innovation in this vol- 
ume is a section containing pertinent infor- 
mation about each of the 17 provinces. 
This new section replaces the one on Polish 
cities that was included in the two previous 
volumes. 

Informator nauki polskiej is a type of 
publication that resembles both the Index 
generalis and the World of Learning, but 
it is limited to Poland. This yearbook con- 
tains information on Polish higher schools 


of learning, institutions, archives, libraries, 

















scientific institutes, and learned societies. 
It also contains an extensive list of Polish 
scholars and provides information on their 
affiliation with scholarly organizations and 
academic institutions. The volume for 
1959-60, which was edited by Jerzy 
Koztowski and published in 1960, is more 
informative and better organized than the 
first volume for 1958. 

The Literary Institute of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences in 1958 undertook the 
task of revising and reediting the indispens- 
able Polish bibliography of the 19th cen- 
tury, Bibliografia polska XIX stulecia, 
originally prepared by Karol Estreicher, 
continued by his son Stanislaw, and pub- 
lished in seven volumes between 1870 and 
1882. A revised and augmented edition of 
volume 1, part 1 (covering the letter A), 
was published by the Cracow University 
Press in 1959. Certain innovations have 
been introduced in this second edition of 
the bibliography; the new volume includes 
additional materials on Poland found prin- 
cipally in German and French libraries and 
has many cross references. Altogether it is 
an indispensable tool for a student of Polish 
culture. 

Another major project of the Literary 
Institute is the preparation of a new edition 
of Gabrjel Korbut’s monumental Litera- 
tura polska od poczqtkéw do wojny 
Swiatowej, which was originally issued in 
four volumes between 1929 and 1931. This 
is a bio-bibliography of Polish writers, his- 
torians, poets, literary historians, critics, and 
theologians from the earliest times to the 
year 1914, which also includes an analysis 
of the early periods of Polish literature. 

The bibliographic center of the Literary 
Institute in Poznan, which at present is a 
part of the Literary Institute of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, has been in existence 
since 1949. The activities of this center are 
reflected in the six published volumes of 
Polish literary bibliography, Polska biblio- 
grafia literacka. The first five volumes list 
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materials published between 1944 and 
1949, including articles selected from about 
400 periodicals. The sixth volume (1960), 
containing publications of 1956, lists about 
8,500 titles arranged under five subjects: 
Polish literary works, literary criticism pub- 
lished in Poland and abroad, works trans- 
lated into Polish, works on literary theory 
and methodology, and finally, works deal- 
ing with the theater and motion pictures. 

Publication of the annual Bibliografia 
historti polskie} (Bibliography\of Polish his- 
tory) has been continued with the appear- 
ance in 1960 and 1961 of two volumes list- 
ing a total of 4,777 titles of monographic 
and periodical writings of 1958 and 1959 in 
the field of Polish history. Both volumes 
were compiled by Jan Baumgart and Anna 
Malcéwna and were sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of History of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences. 

Historians of World War II may be inter- 
ested to know of the existence of two bibli- 
ographies on the war that were sponsored 
by the Military Institute of History in War- 
saw. Both were compiled by Felicja 
Czaplicka and other members of the staff 
of the Institute and were published in 1960 
and 1961. The first, Bibliografia wojskowa 
II wojny Swiatowe}, is a list of Polish writ- 
ings for the period 1939-58 on military 
phases of the Second World War, recording 
altogether 6,590 monographs and period- 
icals and newspaper articles. Works pub- 
lished outside Poland are not included. 

The second, Bibliografia walki wyz- 
wolenczej narodu polskiego przeciw hitler- 
owskiemu okupantowi 1939-1945, is a 
bibliography of works published between 
1945 and 1960 on the resistance movement 
in Poland against the Nazi occupation dur- 
ing the years 1939-45. 

The long-awaited second part (Polish- 
English) of The Kosciuszko Foundation 
Dictionary was published in 1961 by Mou- 
ton & Company in The Hague. This vol- 
ume was prepared by Kazimierz Bulas, now 









at the Rice University Library in Houston, 
and by Francis J. Whitfield and Lawrence 
L. Thomas of the University of California 
at Berkeley. Volume 1 (English-Polish) 
appeared in 1959. 

The considerable number of specialized 
English-Polish dictionaries issued in Poland 
in recent years is indicative of the fact that 
English-language professional works are 
widely read in that country. Among recent 
publications of this nature is Slownik inzy- 
nieryjno-budowlany angielsko polski z inde- 
ksem terminéw polskich (1959), edited by 
A. Zboinski. This English-Polish diction- 


ary of building and civil engineering termi- 


nology contains 37,000 entries in English 
with their Polish equivalents and an index 
of Polish terms. Stownik wojskowy angiel- 
skopolski, prepared by Waclaw Malinowski 
and published by the Ministry of Defense 
in 1961, provides the Polish equivalents for 
English military terms. An English-Polish 


commercial trade dictionary is Slownik 
handlowy angielsko-polskt (1961), which 
was jointly prepared by Antoni Prejbisz 


and Wanda Swiezawska. 
Janina W. HoskINs 
Polish and Slavic Research Librarian 
Slavic and Central European Division 


























liography Division. 1961. 30 p. Price 
15 cents. 

Civil War Maps: An Annotated List of 
Maps and Atlases in Map Collections of 
the Library of Congress. Compiled by 
Richard W. Stephenson. 1961. 138 p. 
Price $1. This bibliography describes 
maps that indicate troop positions and 
movements, engagements, and fortifica- 
tions. In addition to a general index, 
there is a separate alphabetical index of 
map titles in an abbreviated form. 


Aerospace Medicine and Biology: An Annotated 


Bibliography. (Formerly Aviation Medi- 
cine.) Volume V (1956 Literature). By 
Arnold J. Jacobius, Roman Kenk, Leroy D. 
Davis, Elizabeth G. Koines, Kristallo Pap- 
pajohn, and Ilga M. Plavnieks of the Sci- 
ence and Technology Division, Library of 
Congress. 1962. 378 p. For sale by the 
Office of Technical Services, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., 
at $5 acopy. This bibliography supported 
by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, the U.S. Air Force, and 
the U.S. Federal Aviation Agency, con- 
tains 1,492 abstracts and, beginning with 
this volume, the abstracts are arranged by 
subject categories. Cumulated subject and 
personal and corporate author indexes are 


included. 


Radioisotopes in World Industry; Abstracts of 


Selected Foreign Literature. Vol. III 

January 1962. 129 p. For sale by the 
Office of Technical Services, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., 
at $2.50 a copy as TID-6613 (Suppl. 2 

Isotopes—Industrial Technology. This 
bibliography is prepared on a continuing 
basis by the Science and Technology Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress under an 
agreement with the Division of Isotopes 
Development of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. This supplement, which con- 
tains 588 abstracts, covers the applications 
of radioisotopes by worldwide science and 
industry for solving research problems and 
controlling production processes. The ab- 
stracts have been grouped by subject and 
subgrouped by country to facilitate refer- 
ence Author and country indexes are 


appended. 


Soviet Science and Technology; A Bibliograph) 


on the State of the Art, 1955-1961.  Pre- 
pared in the Science and Technology Divi- 
sion, Reference Department. 1962. 209 p 








Price $1 This 209-page bibliography, 
which was supported by funds from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, was prepared 
by Robert McCollum under the direction 
of Charles M. Gottschalk, with the assist- 
ance of staff members Anne Hall, Paul 
Ralli, and Mendall Thompson. It contains 
approximately 2,000 annotated entries for 
periodical and monographic materials 
from Soviet-bloc and Western sources, and 
it is intended as a basic tool for researchers, 
librarians, and students concerned with sur- 
veying and analyzing Soviet work in various 
scientific and technical fields. 


West German Library Developments Since 1945, 


with Special Emphasis on the Rebuilding 
of Research Libraries. By Gisela von 
Busse. 1962. 82 p. Price 50 cents. Writ- 
ten by Dr. von Busse of the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft (German Research 
Association) at Bad Godesberg, as part of 
the Library of Congress foreign consultant 
program, this work was prepared for pub- 
lication under the editorial supervision of 
the Slavic and Central European Division 
and with the financial support of the Ober- 
laender Trust of Philadelphia, Pa. A story 
not only of restoration from the effects of 
Nazi oppression and war devastation, but 
of modernization and unique solutions to 
present-day technical problems, is told in 
Dr. von Busse’s study. She deals with such 
subjects as regional union catalog systems 
cooperative acquisitions programs, inter- 
library loan procedures and exchange agree- 
ments and explains in detail West German 
library facilities. The English translation 
by Fritz T. Epstein and Mrs. Barbara 
Krader was reviewed and abridged by 
Arnold H. Price and edited by Robert H 
Land, all of the Library of Congress staff 


Yugoslav Abbreviations; A Selective List. Sec- 


ond enlarged edition. Compiled by Ilija P 
Plamenatz while a member of the East 
European Index staff 1962 198 p 
Price $1. The first edition of this publi- 
cation appeared in 1959 and proved so use- 
ful to researchers and readers in determining 
the meaning of abbreviations which occur 
in current Yugoslav texts that it was quickly 
sold out The second edition contains, in 
addition to the original text, an appendix 
of approximately 200 newly identified ab- 
breviations It was prepared under the 
editorial and administrative direction of the 
Slavic and Central European Division of 


the Reference Department 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS ' 


AFRICAN STUDIES 
lected, An- 
1951-1956 
print Positive 
ailable from Photoduplica- 
Library of Congress, for 
now in process will 
orks from this list and 
Africa 
An Introduc- 
lé 1961 Short 
ctions Available 


frican Section, Li- 


papers in Selected American 


rarve Second enlarged edition of 


. ’ a Q 
can Newspapers Currently Received 


Selected American Libraries 1962 
Processed Price 60 cents 
Offictal Publications, 1869-1958 

1959. 153 p. A limited num- 
ire available free of charge 
the Office of the Secretary, Library 
ongress 
A Selected 
1951-1957 
Processed Price $1.35 
ations of British East Africa 
East Africa High Commi 
] 


r Regional Documents 


Proce ssed Price H! 
1962 


f French West Africa 
{ Guide. 1960. 88 p 
essed Price 75 cents 
Publications of Somaliland, 1941 
A Guide 1960 tl p. Out of 
Positive microfilm available from 
ition Service, Library of 


Compiled by 

Conover. 1961. 163 p. Price 
[his bibliographical guide lists more 
titles of periodical publica- 
ned with Africa. They rep- 


serials, such as jour- 


publications are for sal 
brary of Congress, Wash- 
her priced publications 
ndent of Documents, 
Washington 25 


ited 


nals, annual reports, and memoirs, as 
well as independent magazines published 
in Africa and abroad. 

and Canadian Publication 
on Africa in 1960 Prepared by the 
African Section. 1962. 98 p. Price 50 


cents This bibliography, which §at- 


‘nited State 


tempts to cover all books and pamphlets 
relating to Africa south of the Sahara, is 
offered as an experiment to assess need 
value, and content of possible annual 
national lists An author index is in- 


cluded 


CIVIL WAR 
TIONS 
The American Cwil War: A Centennial 
Exhibition 1961. 88 p., 
with index. Price $1.50. 
The American Civil War: A Selected Read- 
Complied by Donald H. Mug- 
ridge of the General Reference and 
Division. 1960. 24 p 


CENTENNIAL PUBLICA- 


illustrated, 


ing List 


Bibliography 
Price 25 cents 
The Civil War: A List of One Hundred 
Books in Braille and on Talking Book 
Records. July 1961. Compiled by Don- 
ald F. Joyce of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, and edited, reproduced, and 
distributed by LC’s Division for the Blind 
p. Free upon request to the Division 
for the Blind, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
11 War Centennial Address. An address 
by Carl Sandburg at the ceremony open- 


“The Amer 
ican Civil War’ in the Coolidge Audi- 


ing the centennial exhibition 
torium of the Library of Congress 
October 25, 1961 1962. 12 p., illus 
For sale at $3 a copy by the Information 
Desk, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C Checks or money orders should 


be made payable to the Library of Con 


War in Motion Pictures: A Bib- 

Films Produced in the 

Since 1897. Compiled by 

Spehr and the staff of the Mo- 
Picture Section 1961 109 

Price 60 cents 

War in Pictures, 1861-1961 

al List of Selected Pictoria 

Compiled by Donald H Mug- 

the General Reference and Bib 











